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WATERPROOFS. 


TO SPORTSMEN, TOURISTS, Sc TRAVELLERS. 

EDMISTONS’ 

POCKET SIPHONIA, 

OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. 

SOLE Manufacturers of this celebrated Garment, remarkable for 
its lightness and softness of texture ; easily folded to carry in the 
Pocket or on Saddle. The advantage of this Waterproofing consists 
in a new patent process, effectually resisting the heat of the sun and 
the most violent rains, and obviating the unpleasant smell common 
to all other Waterproofs. Price 40s. ; all silk throughout, 45s. to 
55s. Measurement : length of Coat, and size round the chest, over 
the Coat. Stout Siplionias, 21s. to 35s. Yacht Jackets, 18s. 6d. 
Overalls, 10s. 6d. Reversible Alpaca Coats, from 25s. to 33s. 
Waterproof Dust Coats, Tweed Capes and Sleeves, and ditto Ladies’ 
Capes and Hoods, in great variety. 

“ Waterproofs. — The lightest and most effectual is the Siphonia, 
made by Edmiston & Son, of 69, Strand : they may be carried in 
the hat or pocket.” — Bell's Life, April 20, 1851. 

Knapsacks for Tourists, 18s. 6d. 

WATER BEDS FOR INVALIDS, 

£3 23s. 6d. ; £5 5s. Od. ; and £6 16s. 6d. 

Inflated Hoops for Ladies’ Dresses. 


PORTABLE INDIA-RUBBER BOATS, 

Suitable for Fishing and Shooting, in shallows at home or abroad, carried easily by one person. 

MILITARY OUTFITS FOR HOME OR FOREIGN SERVICE 

SUPPLIED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 

Camp Boots, Gloves, Ground Sheets, Folding Bedsteads, Over- 
land Trunks, Pack-Saddles, &c. 


The attention of Officers is respectfully invited to the extensive assortment of 

CAMP AND BARRACK FURNITURE. 

Mahogany Chest of Drawers, in Cases, £9 9s. Wash-stand and Fittings, in Oak Tub, £5 15s. 

* - — . ■- ■ — - — — — — - ■■ 

EDMISTON & SON, 69 and 416, STRAND. 




No. 13. — December, 1856. 

LITTLE DORRIT ADVERTISER. 


Many Copies of each of the following Works are now in 

Circulation at 

r&UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Aurora Leigh, by Mrs. Browning. 
Memoirs of Frederick Perthes. 
Macaulay’s England, Vois. III. and IV. 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
Cockburn’s Memorials of his Time. 
Fronde’s History of England. 

McClure’s Arctic Voyage. 

Brewster on the Stereoscope. 

John Halifax. Ivors. 

Stoney’s Residence in Tasmania. 

Edgar Bardon. Kate Coventry. 
Ferguson’s Travels in America. 

Guizot’s Life of Richard Cromwell. 

St. John’s Sub-Alpine Kingdom. 

Essays, by David Masson. 

Knights and their Days, by Dr. Doran. 
Perrier’s Caravan Journey in Persia. 
Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America. 
Salad for the Social. 

The Lover’s Seat, by Kenelm Digby. 
Mansfield’s Buenos Ayres. 

White’s Walk through Tyrol. 
Beaumarchais and his Times. 

It is Never too late to Mend. 


Thornbury’s Art and Nature. 

Ancient India, by Mrs. Speir. 

Forbes’s Sight Seeing in Germany. 
Morley’s Life of Cornelius Agrippa. 
Hamilton’s Travels in Africa. 

De Cressy. Compensation. 
Porter’s Residence in Damascus. 
Baikie’s Exploring Voyage. 
Sandwith’s Siege of Kars. 

Rachel Gray. Kathie Brande. 
Robinson’s Biblical Researches. 
Prescott’s Philip the Second. 

Vehse’s Courts of Austria. 

The Englishwoman in Persia. 

Wills’s Travels in the High Alps. 
Weld’s Travels in Brittany. 

Burton’s El-Medinah and Meccah. 
Buckingham’s Court of the Regency. 
Butler’s Ancient Philosophy, 
Ryland’s Life of Kitto. 

The Sketcher, by Rev. John Eagles. 
Bothwell, by Professor Aytoun. 
Ferny Combes, by Charlotte Chanter. 
Paris and London. Dred. 


Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs ; and an ample supply 
is provided of all the principal New Works as they appear . 


Single Subscription — One Guinea per Annum. 

LITERARY INSTITUTIONS & BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

A List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn from Circulation, and 
offered at greatly reduced Prices for Cash, may be obtained on Application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; 
AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE, 

FOR CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION (DYSPEPSIA), NERVOUS, BILIOUS, 
AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, COUGH, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, & DEBILITY. 

DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 

ARABICA FOOD 

OAVES fifty times its cost in other medicine, 

O and cures the above complaints and their consequences, 
such as Flatulency, distension, acidity, heartburn, palpita- 
tion of the heart, nervous headaches, hysteria, neuralgia, 
deafness, noise in the head and ears, pains at the pit of the 
stomach and between the shoulders, erysipelas, eruptions of 
the skin, impurities and poverty of the blood, scrofula, cough, 
asthma, consumption, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, nausea and 
sickness during pregnancy, after eating, or at sea, low spirits, 
spasms, epileptic fits, spleen, general debility, inquietude, 
sleeplessness, involuntary b’ushing, paralysis, tremors, disliks 
to society, unfitness for study, loss of memory, delusions, 
vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, melancholy, groundless 
fear, indecision, wretchedness. It is, moreover, the best food 
for infants and invalids generally, as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a good liberal 
diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous and 
muscular energy to the enfeebled. Supported by testimonials from the celebrated Professors of Chemistry, 
Dr. Andrew Ure, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Harvey, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Gattiker, Dr. Wurzer, Dr. Ingram ; Lord Stuart 
de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major-Gen. Thomas King, and many other respectable persons 
whose health had been restored by it after all other means of cure had failed. 

Important Caution against the fearful dangers of spurious imitations : 

The Vice-Chancellor, Sir William Page Wood, granted an injunction on the 10th March, 1854, against Alfred 
Hooper Nevill, for imitating “Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food.” 

BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


REVALENTA 



A few out of 50,000 cures are here given:— 


Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the 
LORD STUART DE DECIES,— “ I have derived con- 
siderable benefit from Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica 
Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the public 
to authorise the publication of these lines. 

STUART DE DECIES.” 

Cure 52,612.— Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 
9 December, 1854. 

“ The DOWAGER COUNTESS of CASTLESTUART 
feels induced, in the interest of suffering humanity, to 
state that Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta Arabica Food 
has cured her, after all Medicines had failed, of Indi- 
gestion, bile, great nervousness and irritability of many 
years’ standing. This Food deserves the confidence of all 
sufferers, and may he considered a real blessing. En- 
quiries will be cheerfully answered.” 

Cure 41,617. “ Winchester, Dec. 3, 1847. 

“ Gentlemen,— I am happy to be able to inform you 
that the person for whom your Revalenta was procured 
has derived very great benefit from its use ; distressing 
symptoms of dropsy, dyspepsia, and constipation of long 
standing have been removed, and a feeling of restored 
health induced. Having witnessed the beneficial effects 
in the above-mentioned case, I can with confidence re- 
commend it, and shall have much pleasure in doing so 
whenever an opportunity offers, &c. <kc. 

James Shorland, late Surgeon 96th Regiment.” 

Cure No. 49,832.—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach and vomiting, 
have been removed by Du Barry’s excellent food, 

MARrA Jolly, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 47.121.— Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing 
Vicarage, Walthamcross, Herts; a cure of extreme ner- 
vousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and 
nervous fancies. 


Cure 52,422. “ Bridgeheuse, Frimley, Aprils, 1854. 

“ Thirty-three years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, 
liver derangement, deafness, singing in the ears, consti- 
pation, debility, shortness of breath, and cough, have 
been removed by your Revalenta Arabica. My lungs, 
liver, stomach, head, and ears, are all right, my hearing 
perfect, and my recovery is a marvel to all my acquaint- 
ances. James Roberts, Wood Merchant.” 

Cure No. 180.—“ Twenty-five years’ nervousness, con 
stipation, indigestion, and debility, from which I have 
suffered great misery, and which no medicine could 
remove or relieve, have been effectually cured by Du 
Barry’s Food in a short time. 

W. R. Reeves, 181, Fleet-street, London.” 

No. 42,130. —Major-General King, cure of general 
debility and nervousness. 

No. 32,814.— Captain Allen, recording the cure of a 
lady from epileptic fits. 

No. 24,814. — The Rev. Thomas Minster, cure of five 
years’ nervousness, with spasms and daily vomiting. 

No. 37,403. — Samuel Laxton, Esq., a cure of two 
years’ diarrhoea. 

Mr. William Martin, a cure of eight years’ daily 
vomiting. 

Richard Willoughby, Esq., a cure of many years 
biliousness. 

From the Venerable ARCHDEACON OF ROSS. 

No. 32,836. — “Three years’ excessive nervousness, 
with pains in my neck and left arm, and general debility 
which rendered my life very miserable, has been radically 
removed by Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. 

Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” 


Suitably packed for all climates, and with full instructions. In canisters, 1 lb., 2s. 9d. ; 21b., 4s. 6d.; 51b., 11s.; 
121b., 22s.; buper-refined quality lib., 6s. ; 21b., 11s.; 51b., 22s. ; 101b., 33s. The 101b and 12 lb. canisters ax4 
forwarded carnage free on receipt of post-office order. BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77, Regent-street, London ; 
SundUO oS gtx ^ " Purvey ° rS t0 Her Maj ** ty ’ 182 ' Piccadilly; also at 60, Gracechurch-street, 330, Strand, 
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T. A. SIMPSON Sc Co. 

(T. A. SIMPSON, FROM HOWELL, JAMES & CO.), 

154, REGENT STREET, 

(CORNER OF BEAK STREET,) LONDON, 

AND 

34, RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS. 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 

T'HIS Establishment is allowed to possess the largest and choicest assortment of 
J- English and Foreign Fancy Goods, both valuable and inexpensive, consisting of Jewellery 
of every description, WatcheB, Clocks, Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Fans, Dressing and Writing 
Cases, Despatch Boxes, Work Tables, Caddies, Desks, Work Boxes, Reticules, Ladies’ Bags, 
Travelling Bags, Blotting and Envelope Cases, and every description of Fancy Leather and 
Cabinet Goods, Pearl, Tortoiseshell, Papier M&che, &c. ; and every variety of Parisian and 
Foreign Novelties, admirably adapted for presentation. From the long experience of T. A. 
SIMPSON & Co. in the wholesale trade, apart from this Establishment, and their resources on 
the Continent and elsewhere, they are enabled to present to their patrons every novelty as soon 
as produced, of the best workmanship, combined with moderate prices, which can only be effected 
in such cases. T. A. SIMPSON & Co. beg to invite particular attention to their large Stock of 

FRENCH CLOCKS UNDER SHADES, from £2 2s. each, 

ALSO 

LIBRARY, DINING, AND DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS, 

Of the newest designs, varying to £50 each. 

T. A. SIMPSON & CO.’S 

THREE-GUINEA LADIES’ ROSEWOOD DRESSING CASES, 

With Jewel Drawer and solid silver-top Bottles ; also complete silver-fitted Ladies’ and Gentle* 
men’s Dressing Cases at equally moderate prices. These are all their own manufacture, and 
highly recommended. 

T. A. SIMPSON & CO.’S 

FOUR-GUINEA GOLD WATCHES, 

Four Holes Jewelled, Horizontal Escapement, Warranted. Silver ditto, £2 10s. English Watches 
in Gold Cases, from £10 to £30, and in Silver Cases, from £5 to £10. 

SOLID COLD GUARD AND ALBERT CHAINS, 

And every description of Jewellery, of the most modern designs. 

T. A. SIMPSON & CO.'S 

ORNAMENTS FOR THE WRITING TABLE, 

In Walnut and other Woods, Papier M&chd, and Fancy Leather, in large variety. 

So choice and beautiful an assortment, within the reach of all classes, is not to be equalled. 
Every article marked in plain figures, from which no reduction can be made. 


T. A. SIMPSON Sc Co., 

154, REGENT STREET (Corner op Beak Street), LONDON, 

AND 

34, RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS. 
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A DOUBLE ISSUE OE BIOGRAPHY THIS MONTH. 


Now ready, price 2 s. each, Parts 45 and 46 of the 

CYCLOPEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 

rpHIS important portion of the English Cyclopedia, is now in course of publication. 
J- f p\V0 VOLUMES are complete ; and the Work, when finished, will form the most compre- 
hensive 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

extant. The Biographical Articles of "The fenny Cyclopaedia” furnish the foundation of the 
Work ; with large additions bringing those valuable materials up to the present time ; including 
those living names which must hereafter find a place in the history of Politics, Religion, Litera- 
ture, Art, and Science. 

THE THIRD VOLUME 

WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN DECEMBER. 


The Divisions of Geography and Natural History may now be had, each perfectly distinct and 
independent of the other, in two volumes, handsomely half-bound in morocco, price £2 10s. 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


“ Familiar in their Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS ." — Shakspear*. 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 

Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Part 80, price 11 d., for 

NO. 345. 

LOST IN THE PIT. 

A Day of Reckoning. Chapters i., il, hi. 
Monmouth. 

A Journey due North. — Isohvostchik ! The 
Droschky Driver. 

Microscopics. 

The Captain of the Boats. 

NO. 346. 

TWO DIFFICULT CASES— The First Case. 
The Purple Shore. 

Chip: — A Blank Prize. 

Springs in the Desert. 

A Journey Due North— The Droschky. 

A Day of Reckoning. Chaps, iv., v., vi., vii. 

NO. 347. 

THE FIRST VIGILANCE COMMITTEES. 
Kester’s Evil Eye. 

The Life Shore. 


November , contains 

A Journey Dub North.— The Czar’s High* 
way. 

The Poor Man’s Fish. 

Where I Found an Owl’s Nest. 

NO. 348. 

AMERICAN CHANGES OF NAMES. 

The Forbidden Fruit. In Two Chapters. 
Minims. 

Word Analogies. 

A Journey Due North.— Gostinnoi-Dvor.— 
The Great Bazaar. 

John Houghton’s Wisdom. 

NO. 349. 

JUSTICE AT NAPLES. 

My Brother Robert. In Six Chapters. 
Psellism. 

A Journey Due North. — Merchants and 
Money Changers. 

Two Difficult Cases. — Case the Second. 
Suburban Belgium. 


THIRTEEN VOLUMES of HOUSEHOLD WORDS are already published, and with the 
Numbers and Parts, are always on sale at any Bookseller's, or the 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON ST. NORTH, STRAND, LONDON. 


advertisements. 


Sale bv Auction of the Entire Remainder of that Splendid Work ' “Simpson’* 
Seat of War in the East,” (Colnaghi's lAuthentie Senes,) the Stones of 
which will be [destroye d during the Sale. 4 

SOUTHGATE & BARRETT 

TJAVE the honour to 

'ubefng dedilt^ by^ial pennisaiou, to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, under the title of 


r«ii Known iw uviu& usu.w..v», * 

SIMPSON'S SEAT OF WAR IN THE EAST. 


(Colnaghi’s iAuthentic Series.) 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT are preparing a Catalogue^ the Work, in which each Plate w« M fuB» 
deacrihed ; and appended thereto Will be a Series oi Letters from 


H R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
Bifl Grace the Duke of Newcastle, 
General Sir James Simpson, 

Hear- Admiral Lord Lyons, 
Lient.-Gen. Sir J. F. Burgoyne, 


Lord Lucan, 

General Sir De Lacy Evans, 
Major-Gen. Sir R. Airy* 
Lieut. -Colonel Macdonald, 
Colonel Steele, 


A. Layard, ES<[., M.P., 
David Roberts, Esq., R.Ac, 
C. Stanfield, Esq., R.A., 
Louis Haghe, Esq., 


W"A 


Lient.-Gen. Sir J. U » Burgoyne, • - 

Testifying to the troth, artie tto to Edition'of Sl° I’i aSj^l^double-tmted 

Sth^y 8 " *? >»e Qu p een,, and pubiished by Messrs. P. fc D. Col«gh, A 

Co. in 20 Parts , at £ 12 . 

S^e by Auction oflthe remaining Copies of the Photographic Pictures by 

B. Fenton, Esq., together with the original Glass Negatives. 

SOUTHGATE & BARRETT 

uu SELL BY AUCTION at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY 

V f EVENING, December 15, and following evenings, the 

COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 

OP SCENERY, INCIDENTS, GROUPS, &c, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 

Executed by Mr. Roger Fenton. 

The Exhibition of this highly interesting Series^ ^^Jj^^j^deAeb^.^tbere^hae ^been^n^^ctcflal^serkli^irt*.® 
that as actual transcripts of the scenes *nd ■■ he j K hten or disguise truth ; the places are here as they 

comparable with these ; 1 there' wa* no 1 fancy of the a t t t ^^gh ^ inc 1dents of grief, general or partial, were 
existed; the people in their habits as lheyl^red,&ve p universal praise the Collection received, not 

recorded by a pencil that SfwhTteSacSi on the arena of renown, and who bore 

PUBLICATIONS FOR DECEMBER ISSUED BY 

®k gottam ttrinfiiij anb fabMjing Companj (Jimrfeb). 

wrnnr ■pttrt TRUING in Fortnightly Parts at Is., and Monthly Parts at 2s., 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH STEEL AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
Kennv Meadows’ Illustrated Shakespeare. Complete in 42 Parts at is., imperial 8vo. 

en Comaining upwards of 1000 Steel and Wood Engravings. Part 1., at Is., now ready. 

The History of France. Bv Thomas Weight, Esq. 

Charles Knight’s Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature. 

Scott’s Commentary on the Holy Bible. 

Matthew Henry’s Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. 

Pull particulars of the atom iciU he found in another j? tuBwhsM^T'of Parts h T™» °f 
particular!, directed. Prospectuses and Specimens ma, be had GRATIS of aU Booksellers, or s-ans »j u , o, 
the Works will be tent direct, per Book post, on receipt of twelve postage stamps. 

THE LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY (LIMITED), 

26, PATERNOSTER ROW : AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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POPULAR EDITION OF MR. FORSTER’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 

In a few days will be published, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., with 40 Woodcuts, after Designs by 
Stanfield, Maclise, Leech, Doyle, and Hamerton, A POPULAR EDITION OF 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

By JOHN FORSTER, 

Barrister-at-Law. Author of “ Lives of Statesmen of the Commonwealth.’* 

A Library Edition of the same Work is also published , in Two Volumes , 8 vo, uniform with 
“ Murray* s British Classics** 

“ A happy result of laborious research, and a finished work of literary art. . . . The whole world of English 
literature, just as it stood in the last century, till every mind received an impulse from the beginnings and out- 
break of the French Revolution, is here delineated in the most masterly manner, with all its sorrows and all its 
enjoyments.”— Times, Jan. 21, 1855. 

“ Goldsmith has been fortunate in his biographers. Within a few years his life has been written by Mr. Prior, 
Mr. Washington Irving, and by Mr. Forster. The diligence of Mr. Prior deserves great praise ; the style of Mr. 
Washington Irving is always pleasing ; but the highest place must, in justice, be assigned to the eminently inte- 
resting work of Mr. Forster.” — Mr. Macaulay's Essay on Goldsmith, in the New Edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ,*' Vol. X., p. 709. 

“ No author in this productive and charming department of literature has ever exhibited so wide a range of 
knowledge and sympathy ; and though his hero had become a hackneyed topic, the originality with which the work 
Is conceived and executed, the vast variety of facts, anecdotes, and letters, which are now produced for the first 
time, the new and more truthful light in which the old materials are disposed, render these Memoirs as fresh and 
novel as though Mr. Forster had been the first biographer of the poet, instead of the last .... This is real 
Biography.”— Quarterly Review , Oct. 1854. 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, ll,BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 

Part 2, price 10 d., December 3, 

CHARLES DICKENS, 

A Portrait from a Photograph by Mayall, appeared in the New Part of 

THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 

With Windus’ “ Burd Helen,” Faed’s “Subdued not Conquered,” Hughes’s " April Love,” 
and other Engravings. Among the numerous Contributions, is “ The Night Before the 
Wedding,” a Poem, by Alexander Smith — 168 lines. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY, LIMITED, 25, Essex Street, Strand. Sold by all Booksellers. 

The Part will be sent Post Free from the Office, on receipt of Twelve Stamps, 

ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH. 

Just ready , fcap. 8 vo, price 4s., 

THE PARAGREENS 

ON A VISIT TO THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 

By the Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” and “ Doctor Antonio.” 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE & CO. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 

THE GENTLEMEN’S REAL HEAD OF HAIR, OR INVISIBLE 

JL PERUKE. — The principle upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything yet 
produced, that the Manufacturer invites the honour of a visit from the Sceptic and the Connoisseur, that one mar he 
convinced, and the other (ratified, hr inspecting this snd other novel and beautiful specimens of the Perruqueian A rt at tte 
Establishment of the Sole Inventor, F. BROWNE, 47. FENCHUBCHSTBEKT. 


F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MO 
THE HEAD 

Round the Head in manner of n fillet, leaving 
the Ears loose 

DE OF MEi 

As dotted 

1 to 1. 

ISURIJ 

Inches. 

sa 

Eighths. 

From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 



From one Temple to the other, across the rise 
OS Crown of the Head to where the Hair grows 

THE CHARGE FOR THIS l 
HAIR ONLY £ 

As marked 

3 to 3. 

JNIQUE H3 
1 10 1 , 

SAD < 

3F 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


'T'HE exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful 

X to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to devote increased attention to the duties 
of the toilet. It is at this festive season that 

Rowlands’ Auxiliaries of Health and Beauty 

are more than usually essential. % . . „ . „ , 

The patronage of royalty throughout Europe, their general use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally known 
efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled, and render them peculiarly 

Elegant and Seasonable Presents. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

For the Growth, and for Improving and Beautifying the Hair, imparting a transcendant lustre, and sustaining it 

[n decorative charm. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 

imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and softness to the Hands and Arms, and eradicates 
sutaneous defects. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens the Gums, and renders the breath sweet and pure. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND AND SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS!! 



Is the hardest and most perfect White Metal ever invented : and 
equals Silver in durability and colour. Made into every article for 
the table, as TEA AND COFFEE POTS, CRUET FRAMES, 

candlesticks, waiters, &c. 

A Sample TeaSpoon forwarded on receipt of 
Ten Stamps. 

Fiddle Strongest Thread King’s 
Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern. 
Table Spoons & Forks per doz. 12s. & 15s. 19s. 28s. 30s. 

Dessert ditto 10s. & 13s. 16s. 21s. 25s. 

Tea Spoons 5s. & 6s. 8s. 11s. 12s. 

SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED 

Is a coating of pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of two metals 
possessing such valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear 
equal to Sterling Silver. 

Fiddle Pattern. Thread. King’s. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d 

Table Forks, per dozen ... 1 10 0 — 2 0 0 ... 2 16 0 ... 3 4 0 

Dessert ditto „ ... 1 0 0 — 1 10 0 ... 2 0 0 ... 2 6 0 

Table Spoons „ ... 1 10 0 — 2 0 0 ... 2 18 0 ... 3 6 0 

Dessert ditto „ ... 1 0 0 — 1 10 0 ... 2 2 0 ... 2 7 6 

Tea Spoons „ ... 0 12 0 — 0 18 0 ... 1 5 6 ... 1 11 6 

ALSO EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE. 

A Sample Tea Spoon forwarded on receipt of 
Twenty Stamps. 

SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY AND BURNISHING IRONMONGERY 

HAS BEEN CELEBRATED FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS FOR QUALITY AND CHEAPNESS. 

As the limits of an advertisement will not allow a detailed List, Purchasers are requested to send for their 

Catalogue, with 200 Drawings, and Prices of eveiy requisite in Electro- Plate, Table Cutlery, Furnishing Iron- 

mongery, &c. May be Lad gratis, or free by post. 

ORDERS ABOVE £2 DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE PER RAIL. 



HANDSOME BRONZED FENDERS, 10s. AND 12s. Gd. EACH. 
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FASHION ABLE 
PARISIAN BONNETS, 


IN THE BEST TASTE, BY FIRST-RATE ARTISTES, 
AND OF THE BEST AND NEWEST MATERIALS. 
EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 
BONNETS FOR THE SEASON, at 21*. 

GLACfi ditto 16s * 

MOURNING ditto Us. 6 d. 

BRIDES* BONNETS 21s. 

BRIDESMAIDS’ ditto 12s. 6d. 

CAPS, COIFFURES, FLOWERS, WREATHS, AND 
FEATHERS. IN GREAT VARIETY. 

The Patent CASPIATO or FOLDING BONNET 
packs in a box two inches deep, and surpasses all others 
for Lightness, Comfort, and Style.— Prices as above. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT SENT POST-FREE. 

A great variety on view at the Show Rooms of the Patentees, 

J.& E. SMITH, 151, REGENT STREET, 

OPPOSITE BEAK STREET, LONDON. 


SALT AND CO.’S 
EAST INDIA & PALE BURTON ALES. 

BREWERY-BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

STORES 

LONDON Hungerford Wharf. 

LIVERPOOL 52, Henry Street. 

MANCHESTER 37, Brown Street. 

SHEFFIELD 12, George Street. 

BIRMINGHAM 261, Bull Street. 

BRISTOL Back Hall, Baldwin Street. 

DUBLIN 4, Crown Alley. 

EDINBURGH Porthopetoun Warehouse. 

GLASGOW St. Vincent Place. 

These Ales, in Casks of Eighteen Gallons and upwards, and in Bottle, may be 
obtained from all respectable Bottlers. 



CIVE PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUCHS IN TEN MINUTES, 

AND INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 

ASTHMA, AND CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, AND ALL DISORDERS OF THE 


BREATH AND LUNGS. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA. 



locality, 

overflowing testimony _ 
me in stating the above. 


(Signed) 


W. J. DALE. 

The particulars of hundreds of Cures may be had from every Agent. . . 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, as in a few hours they rtmov® Wl BOMUBMff 
and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of the voice. 

THEY HAVE A PLEASANT TASTE. Price Is. l^d., 2s.9d., and 11s. per boi. 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicma Yandon. & 


i 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND OTHERS. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, 

For making superior BARLEY WATER in Fifteen minutes, has not only obtained the patron- 
age of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every class of tho 
community, and is acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light 
food for Infan ts and Invalids ; much approved for making a delicious Custard Pudding, and 
excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 

For more than thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estimation as the 
purest farinee of the oat, and as the best and most valuable preparation for making a pure and 
delicate GRUEL, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for 
colds and influenza, is of general use in the sick-cliamber, and alternately with the Patent Barley 
is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, 

ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, AND CO., 

PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 

64, RED LION STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and Country, in Packets of 
6d. and Is. ; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each. 



KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A FFECTIONS OF THE LUNGS are the prevailing Diseases of the English 

climate, and the thousands who are now suffering from Asthma, Coughs, Incipient Consumption, and other 
Pulmonary Maladies, would at once be relieved, and by perseverance entirely cured, by adopting KEATING S 
COUGH LOZENGES,” which are perfectly free from all deleterious ingredients, and during the fifty years of their 
uninterrupted celebrity, have never been known to fail. 

Prepared and sold in boxes. Is. Hd., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Kbatino, Chemist, 
&c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 

N.B.— To prevent spurious imitation, please to observe that the words “KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES** 
are engraven on the Government Stamp of each Box, without which nose are genuine. 


advertisements. 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT, 

No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 

P ARTIES desirous of Investing Money 

are requested to examine the plan of the Bank 
or Dkposit. Prospectuses and Forms for opening 
accounts sent free on application. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Dir ector. 

BLAIR’S GOUT 8c RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

Price Is. lgd. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

T HIS Preparation is one of the benefits 

Which the science of modern chemistry has conferred 
upon mankind; for during the first twenty years of the 
present century to speak of a cure for the Gout was con- 
sidered a romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of 
this medicine is so fully demonstrated by ^“solicited testi- 
monials from persons in every rank of life, that public 
opinion proclaims Blair’s Fills as one of the mosUmport- 
ant discoveries of the age ; and, m testimony of its effi- 
cacy Mr William Courtney, of Barton Macey, Hants, 
savs’— “ Having suffered much from Gout, I had resort 
to^Blair’s Pills, and within two hours I was quite easy. 
The use of these Pills ought really to be known aU over 

^These^ills require neither attention nor confinement, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital 
Sit Sold by PKOUT AND HARSANT, 229, Strand. 
London ; and all Med: cine Vendors. 

TiISORDERS of the throat, 

I ) WINDPIPE, OR LUNGS.— A RESPIRATOR, 
to merit the name, and to be fitted for its important 
UuS of promoting free and healthy respiration. ^ while 
soothing the windpipe and lungs, ought t0 b ® ,®®“* 
structed with elaborate care, and be composed only of 
such metals as are the most perfect heat conductors. 
If it be true that any Medical Practitioners recommend 
as Respirators articles of non-conducting matter, as 
cork, charcoal, sponge, or cloth, or of 
metals, as perforated zinc, or pewter (piated or gUd^), 
it can only be done from a want of reflection. The 
ori^al instruments for which Mr. Jeffreys introduced 
the 8 name “ Respirator," and which have given to it its 
wide-spread reputation, are procurable of the Agents, 
Chemists, and Instrument Makers throughout tJie k ng- 
dom. Wholesale Office, 25, Bucklersbury, London. 
Mr. James E. Percival, Manager. 


NEW VOLUME OF MISS STRICKLAND’S 
ROYAL BIOGRAPHIES. 

This day is published, price 10s. 6d., 

THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 

LIVES 

OF THE ftllEENS OF SCOTLAND, 

AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
REGAL SUCCESSION. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 
CONTINUING the LIFE of MARY STUART. 
The richness and abundance of the material , especially 
the results of the recent discoveries, have rendered it 
necessary to exceed the limits at first proposed for this 
biography, which will be concluded in the next volume. 

Vols. I. to V. may be had, price 10s. 6d. each. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edin burgh & Lond on. 


THE LOSS OF HAIR. 

O NE of the most annoying proofs of the 

inroads of ruthless «me has been most successfully 
supplied by OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 
whi?h has been no less remarkable than important o 
thousands who have experienced its powerful ? ffe 
encouraging or reproducing a fine growth of hair. Old- 
ridge“s & produces a beautiful curl, frees the hair 
from scurf, and the first application stops the falling off. 
3s 6d., 6s., and 11s. per bottle; no other prices are 
genuine— 13, Wellington Street North, Strand. 


Three Volumes, fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 

Seventh Edition, Illustrated, 

PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

L By Mrs. Ellis, Author of “The Mothers of 
England^ of Mrs Elli3 ra nks high with all classes. 
This is acknowledged to be her best work. 

London: William Tog & Co., 85, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


A Uniform Edition. 

WORKS of SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 

Complete in 5 vols. , price 24s. The volumes are 
published separately, viz. 
j. DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN, 5s. 6d. 
2.3 TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR, 9s. 

4. NOW AND THEN, &c., 4s. 6d. 

5. MISCELLANIES, 5s. t c T . 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


GREENWICH DINNERS. 

T QUARTERMAINE respectfully 

• informs his Patrons and the Public that he has 
REMOVED from the Crown and Sceptre to his new 
House, THE SHIP, where he solicits their continued 
support. 

December 1st, 1856. _ 


■ P IESSE & LUBIN 

PERFUMERY FACTORS. 

GLYCERINE 
JELLY, (2s. Jars.) 

1 Exquisite for the Hands and Skin. 
' Renders them soft, white , 

and healthy. 

2, New Bond Str. 

LONDON. 


Politics, Literature, Art, Life, and Manners of Our Time. 





A POLITICAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 

.... j „ij 1 Vawo.icr«mtl. oi 


bJ 411 N " 1 ' A ‘‘ nU,0r ' 

LONDON; ALFRED EDMUND GALLOWAY, 352, STRAND* 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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THE SPONSALIA, 

246, REGENT STREET 

(OPPOSITE HA NOVER CHAPEL ). 

which Ihe business is divided. yj^£ VISITOR 

To their Establishment is invited to an inspection of the various Manufactures exhibited for sale, but on no pretence 
whatever importuned to make a purchase. 

SHOULD A PURCHASE BE MADE, 

And an alteration of opinion take place, an exchange will with pleasure be made. 

THE PRICES ARE MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES* 

In order that the Purchaser may see there is but one uniform mode of making a charge. 

materials which become a livery throughout the kingdom. 

For the Plain Denartments of their house a7e secured by a reliance upon Manufacturers of established reputation. 

having given the same .^n'^ ^udappe^ance t^wwthleM goods which^were 
formerly the distinguishing features in meritorious fabrication, the judgment of a Buyer is effectually set at nau D m. 

THE DEPARTMENTS . , f . ... 

Customer are responded to with the greatest attention. 

Comprises every description!"! inLle^ta flk^vTlv^Castamere, and Cloth; the great novelty being theBernous 
i la Bedouin, introduced by JAY & SMITH. 

THE MILLINERY DEPARTMENT . 

Comprises every description of Bonnets, Caps, Head Dresses, Hair Ornaments, and Artificial Flowers. A Foreign 
Artist in Flowers is employed on the premises. 

THE DRESS DEPARTMENT , . ., 

Comprises every description of made-up skirt for Full Dress Evening Dress, or the Promenade. A great novelty 
in Trimming hL been patented by JAY A SMITH, and wUl be ready in a few days. 

THE LACE DEPARTMENT 

n J ae „.: nt i nn ft f British and Foreign Lace, Muslin Works, and Cambric Handkerchiefs. 

JacteErsiMv'7, Sarfsf and Squares in Lace and Muslin. The Spanish Mantilla is the great novelty. 

THE OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 

•Which in under the management of a talented woman, comprises every description of underclothing for ladies, made 
w™nn!^SSiM Go™ &c. Sea Island Long Cloths and Calicoes have been made expressly for 
j£v and Smith They rival the ancient cotton fabrics of India, and are a valuable addition to those exclusive and 
SSaZ which they have collected with the view of rendering their house celebrated for the style in 

which they execute 

WEDDING OUTFITS AND OUTFITS TO INDIA. 

An Explanatory Book will be sent post-free on application. 


Mantles, 


THE BERNGUS A LA BEDOUIN. 

A T the suggestion of many distinguished connoisseurs in Oriental Art, the India 

Shawl Manufactures of Delhi and Decca have now been addml to the orifice* ^ variety of beautital woollen 
materials which Jay & Smith employ in the manufacture of their celebrated ARAB CLOAKS. Ihe Models, 
brought from the East by a Noble Family, and kindly presented to Jay & Smith for imitation ,1 lave been strictly 
adhered to - and it is to this circumstance that the great success of their introduction is attributable, for any dimi- 
nution in size to create a low price effectually puts an end to that graceful and becoming character, 
i j . j A ft l- Hicti-ntruishin? charm An elee&nt appendage to thG BGroous has hGGn invented and patented by 
^ or the MILITARY FRONTLET, to be used with the Cloak 

or not, at pleasure, highly ornamental and extremely comfortable ra cold rather. Illustrations of the three different 
modes of wearing the Bernous, also a book explanatory of the Outfitting and other Departments of the house, will 
be sent free on application. Velvet Mantles, Opera Cloaks, Cloth Cloaks, Millinery, Dresses, Lace, Muslin Works, 
And Flowers, have just been received from Paris in great variety. 

JAY & SMITH, THE SPONSALIA, 246, REGENT STREET. 
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orTdFjohbhs 

LIGHT-BROWN COD JLW ER. 

of its marked superiority over ever? -other v J. dy and effectlia i reme dy for 


11 Is H | D B& w If ■ * ^ .. variety secured the entire confidence and almotf 

Consumption BrowMfc, Asthma, Gout^R ^ ^ aU Bcrofulous Affections. 

" ’ ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 

ENTI u?riD ctSivebf^egtIahd cohseotbnt econokv. 

; - HIT T\ "P "D Q 


RAPID CUJiAXivx. , — — Q 

OPINION OF A* B* 0 „ Swl* 0 » *«■ ** **• 

rr.,r, , ;y a c u a o.. r . x ^ 

LIGHT-BROWN OIL.” - - - — -«* n« 


| IUIT i w i - 

L 'Cd'oTm~ HaU-pi^^ 

. - 


SANGSTERS f 

SILK AND ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

ON FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 



TT is impossible to enumerate all the 
1 little contrivances that have helped to 

“ it8 first introduction, and is now 
™ d ch a nniver^ Wend. Vide Times, January 

Bradford have succeeded in so improving e 

scarcel^ be' distinguish their 

ySSSSSSSftS 

continue to repair, if necessary without any 

charge, all that may be purchased at any oi 
their Establishments, viz. 



140, 

M, 


RE0ENT STREET, 10, ROVAL EXCHANGE, 

FLEET STREET: 75, CHEAPS1DE. 

SHIPPERS supplied. 


11, Bouverie Street, 

December , 1856, 


BRADBTJRT & EVANS’ 





Matisrn for 1857. 


Preparing for Publication, uniform with “ The Newcomes,” 

A NEW SERIAL BY MB. THACKERAY. 


In the Press, price 12«., uniform with the First, THE 

SECOND SERIES 

OF 

PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

By JOHN LEECH. 


jj EW W 0BK BY THE AUTHOR OE “SPONGE’S TOUR.” 

On the M of January, 1857. will be published, (To be competed in Thirteen 
Monthly Parts,) price Is. each, No. 1. of 

“ASK MAMMA;” 

OR, 

THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 

By the Author of «« Sponge’s Tour.” “ Handley Cross.” “ Hawbuck Grange.” ta. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL AND WOOD, 

By JOHN LEECH. 
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LIST OF BOOKS 


Just published, inf cap. Svo, price 3.. 6 d. bound in cloth, 

MATTER; 

ITS FORMS AND GOVERNING LAWS. 

BY GEORGE DUPLEX. 

With many Illustrations. 


Just Published, fcap. Svo,' prise Is. 6c?., 

RUSSIA 

at the time op the 

CORONATION OF ALEXANDER II. 

Being a Series of Letters addressed from Moscow and St. Petersburg to the “ Daily News.” 

BY JOHN MURPHY, 

(Special Correspondent of that Journal). 

•< Some additional letters a^added, if wo^rbelifflcultto 

are now perhaps more into ; . ® for so sma ll a price so much of the latest information. !, 

point out a publication, which}? a M Murphy is animated, graphic, and cosmo- 

“ ntinuSlyW foul of his own country as a 

proof of his philosophy. "—Spectator. 


In crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations , 

DOMESTIC HABITS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

being a summary of their mode of life in the time of the pharaohs, 

by SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


TREATISE ON HIEROGLYPHICS 

By SAMUEL BIRCH. 


[In the Press. 




Lately published, in demy 8m, with map, price 16s., A 

DESCRIPTIVE DICTIONARY 

OP the 

INDIAN ISLANDS AND ADJACENT COUNTRIES. 

BY JOHN CRAWFURD, F.R.S. 

“ It Will take its place at once amcmg ^ke^up 7u Dutclfand^pan^h^uthors. and, con- 

information, partly original, and part^ milled P The aut hor’s varied knowledge enables 
sequently, inaccessible to the mere geography of the Archipelago. Thus. 

L b °° k - the e,y “ ^ y 

obtain useful hints.”— Athenaur*. 


PUBLISHED BY BRADBURY AND EVANS. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS ADAPTED for PRESENTS. 


PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER 

FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. By John Leech. 

In Two handsome Folio Volumes, price 12s. each. 

II. 

YOUNG TROUBLESOME; 

OR, MASTER JACKY'S HOLIDAYS. By John Leech. 

A Series of Plates ; price 5s. 6d. plain, 7s. Od. coloured. 

III. 

the rising generation. 

By John Leech. A Series of 12 coloured Plates. Price 10*. 6d. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 

By the Author of “Handley Cross,” Ac. With coloured Engravings, to. 

By John Leech. One Vol. 8vo, price 14*. 


HANDLEY CROSS; 

OR, MR. JORROCKS’S HUNT. 

With coloured Engravings, Ac. By John Leech. 8vo, price ISs. 

YI. 

THE FOREIGN TOUR OF MESSRS. 

BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 

WHAT THEY SAW AND DID IN BELGIUM, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, 

" AND ITALY. 

By RICHARD Doyle. Iu Ouo handsome Ito Volume, eleth extra, price 21s. 

YII. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ENGLISH. 

WITH EXTRACTS BY PERCEVAL LEIGH, FROM PIPS’S DIARY. 

By Richard Doyle. Oue Volume, handsomely bound, price 16s. 

Till. 

THE STORY OF “NELL GWYNNE” 

AND THE SAYINGS OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 

Related and Collected by Peter Cunningham, F.S.A. 

One Volume, cr. 8vo, with Plates, price 6*. 


LIST OF BOOKS 


bjr |hrmisstcm, in |!|kc Ufajestg. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA 

(BASED UPON THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA), 

Illustrated with more than Five Thousand Wood Engravings. 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


THE DIVISIONS OF 

GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY 

Are Complete; each in Four Volumes, price £2 2s. 

WITH MANY HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


These important Works are also published in a perfectly distinct form, 
quite independently of the English Cyclopaedia, as a 

CYCLOPAEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

AND A 

CYCLOPAEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 



Each in two volumes, handsomely half-bound in 
cheapest and most comprehensive works on 


morocco, price £2 10s., being the 
these subjects ever produced. 


The following Notices are selected from a multitude of others, as briefly 
explaining what these volumes really compiise. 


TIMES. 

“The volumes now before us, constituting * 
portion of the English Cyclopedia - the last 
experiment in this direction by Mr Knight— 
are based upon their predecessors of the Penny 
Cyclopedia , the materials of the old work having 
been remodelled so as to adapt them to the 
existing state of knowledge. 

Mr. Knight has broken up his hook into 
four great divisions — Geography, Natural 
History, Biography, Sciences and Arts. 
The volumes of Geography and of Natural 
History, which are finished, contain all that an 
ordinary reader is solicitous to know with 
reference to these large departments of human 
learning. A cheap serviceable Cyclopedia in 
a small compass cannot fail to command pur- 
chasers ; and the volumes are worthy of all 
the recommendation we can give them for 
intelligent care and diligence in working up 
the best available materials.” 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 

“ A new Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, 
based on the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ conducted 
by Charles Knight. The departments of N atu- 
ral History and Geography are now complete, 
the thirty-fourth number being recently issued. 
The 4 Penny Cyclopedia ’ was in its day one 
of the best of all this class of publications, 
and the ‘English Cyclopedia’ will sustain and 
extend its high reputation. The plan of the 
Editor was to divide the whole work into four 
divisions, each having its own alphabetical 
arrangement — Geography, Natural History, 
Science and Arts. History and Biography. lor 
the new matter in this improved issue of tho 
‘ Penny Cyclopedia ’ the best authorities in 
each department have been employed as con- 
tributors, and the work is as remarkable for 
its cheapness as for the value of its contents. 
Upwards of five thousand wood engravings 
illustrate the work.” 



PUBLISHED BY BRADBURY AND EVANS. 
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CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY 


J 


BEING THE THIRD DIVISION OF 

THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


T HIS important portion of the English Cyclopedia is now in course 
of publication. TWO VOLUMES are completed; and when the Work 
is finished it will form the most comprehensive 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

extant. The Biographical Articles of “ The Penny Cyclopaedia” furnish 
the foundation of the Work ; with large additions bringing those valuable 
materials up to the present time ; including those living names which 
must hereafter find a place in the history of Politics, Religion, Literature, 
Art, and Science. 

A List of the Original Contributors to this department of knowledge 
is subjoined : — 


Aitken, Rev. W. 

Allen, The late Dr. A. 
Ayrton, W., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Bishop, Rev. D. G. 

Bissett, A., A.M. 

Bowman, J. 

Conolly, Dr. 

Craik, G. L., A.M. 

Davis, J. P. 

De Gayangos, P. 

De Morgan, A., A.M. 
Desprat, S. 

Domeier, The late Dr. 
Donaldson, Rev. J. W. 
Ellis, Sir Henry. 

Fletcher, G. 

Gleadall, Rev. J. W., A.M. 
Greenhill, Dr. 

Halliwell, J. O. 

Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hattersley, J., B.A. 
Holme, J. 

Hunt, T.L. 


Hunter, The Rev. J., F.S.A. 
Holthouse, G. 

Jeremie, Rev. F. G. 

Key, T. H., A.M. 

Knight, C. 

Krasinski, Count. 
Lankester, Edwin, M.D., 
F R.S. 

Le Cappelaiu, J. 

Leeds, W. H. 

Lewes, G. H. 

Lewis, Rev. G. 

Lindley, Dr., F. R.S., F.L.S. 
Long, George, A.M. 
Macfarlane, Charles. 

Malkin, A. T., A.M. 

Meade, R. H. 

Morrison, Rev. A. J. W. 
Narrien, A. 

Newton, C. 

Oxenford, J. 

Paget, James. 

Phillott, Dr. 


Phillips, John, M.A. 
Planche, J. R. 

Platt, John C. 

Ramage, 0. T. 

Rosen, The late Dr. 

Royle. J. F., M.D., F.R.S. 
Schmitz, Dr. L. 

Simon, J. 

Smedley, Rev. E. 

Smith, Philip, LL.D. 

Smith, T. South wood, M.D. 
Smith, W., LL.D. 
Sotomayor, A. Munoz de. 
Spalding, Professor. 
Stanesby, J. T. 

Trithen, Dr. 

Vieusseux, A. 

Von Bohlen, The late Pro- 
fessor P. 

Watts, T. 

Weir, W. 

Westmacott, R., jun. 
Wornum, R. N. 


The Cyclopaedia of Biography is issued in Weekly Numbers , price 6d. 
and in Monthly Parts , price 2s. each. 


Volumes I. and II. are also ready, price 10s. each, bound in cloth. 
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LIST OP BOOKS 


BOTANICAL WOKKS. 


Dr. Lindley. 

'THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; Ob, th® Structure, 

X Classification, and Uses of Plants. Illustrated upon the natural system. 
In One Volume, 8vo, cloth, price 36s., with upwards of 500 Illustrations. 

'THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, Structural and Physiological. 
X With a Glossary of Technical Terms. In One Volume, 8vo, cloth, with 
numerous Illustrations, price 12s. \* The Glossary may be had separately, 

price 5s. cloth. 

]\/[EDICAL AND (ECONOMICAL BOTANY. With numerous 

1V1. Illustrations. A New Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. Qd. 


CCHOOL BOTANY ; Or, the Rudiments of Botanical Science. 
lO One Volume, 8vo, half-bound, with 400 Illustrations, price 5s. Qd. 


In 


Sir Joseph Paxton. 

PAXTON’S FLOWED GABDEN. Edited by Sir Joseph Paxton 

x and Dr. Lindley. Complete in Three Volumes, price 33s. each, elegantly 
bound in cloth. %* This work appeared in Monthly Parts, which are still on 
sale, price 2s. Qd. each. 

PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTION ABY; Comprising the 

X Names, History and Culture of all Plants known in Britain, together with a 
full Explanation of Technical Terms. Crown 8vo, price lGs. cloth extra. 


Mrs. Loudon. 

THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE FLOWER 

X GARDEN. Being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants 
grown in Gardens and Shrubberies. With Full Directions for their Culture. 
The Sixth Edition, cloth gilt, price 7s. 


Messrs. Standish and Noble. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING ORNAMENTAL 

x TREES. With Particular Reference to Conifer*. In which all the Hardy 
Species are Popularly Described. Price 5s. in cloth. 

Chandos Wren Hoskyns. 

A SHORT ENQUIRY INTO THE HISTORY OF 

A AGRICULTURE, in Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern Times. Cloth, price 5s. 


Edward Kemp. 

rpHE HANDBOOK OF GABDENING. 

X w ho possess a small Garden. The Eleventh Edition, 
Neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 


For the use of persons 
enlarged and improved. 


H OW TO LAY OUT A SMALL GARDEN. Intended as 

a Guide to Amateurs in Clioosing, Forming, or Improving a Place, from 
a quarter of an acre to thirty acres in extent, with reference to both design 
and execution. [ New Edition shortl V- 


PUBLISHED BY BRADBURY AND EVANS, 
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fntMrfHtti Sfantak mimical Work, 

WITH NATURE-PRINTED PLATES. 


•• Niw Botanical Facts are even brought to light by the process, and Nature-printed plates afford more 
information to the Botanist than even the original plants, as owing to the enormous pressure to 
which they are subjected, nerves and organs, hitherto invisible to the naked eye, are clearly brought 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW.” 


“ We must take this opportunity to recom- 
mend to our botanical readers, and indeed to 
the public generally, the magnificent publi- 
cation which stands amongst others at the 
head of this article, and which represents, 
with the fidelity and beauty of Nature herself, 
the Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. 
H. Bradbury has successfully introduced into 


this work the peculiar mode of Nature-printing 
first practised in the Imperial Printing Office 
at Vienna, which is by far the most accurate 
and pleasing method of obtaining the por- 
traits of botanical specimens. The collection 
is in the highest degree interesting, and forms 
a complete manual of the Ferns peculiar to 
these islands.” 


“SATURDAY 

41 The magnificent and really faultless book 
before us will do much to extend the study of 
our British and Irish Ferns. It is the first 
attempt in this country to apply to botanical 
purposes the process of Nature-printing, as 
employed at the Imperial Printing Office in 
Vienna. The method is not detailed in this 
work, but it appears to consist in obtaining 
from the object to be represented an exact 
counterpart in copper, and then transferring 
to paper the impression made on the copper. 
It is thus perfectly distinct from, and far 
more efficacious than, the plan which had 


REVIEW.” 

been previously attempted, of printing from 
the natural object itself. The technical dis- 
tinctions between ferns depend, as is well 
known, upon very small details ; but, as Dr. 
Lindley sensibly observes in the preface to 
this volume, it is not to these that the eye of 
the practised botanist turns to distinguish a 
species. The eye takes in at a glance the 
difference between the true and the false 
maidenhair, or between the male fern and the 
lady fern. All that is really important is 
reproduced in these pages with an admirable 
faithfulness.” 


“ ILLUSTRATED 

“Let us hope to see it followed up by 
similar representations of the ferns of other 
lands. We believe the illustrations have been 
produced entirely under the direction of Mr. 
Henry Bradbury; and whether as pictorial 
objects, as illustrations of the lovely sub- 
jects to which the volume is devoted, or 
as successful examples of the peculiar pro- 
cess to which the name of nature-printing 
has been applied, they are deserving of all 
praise. 

“Nor has the character of the work in a 
scientific point of view been less assiduously 
cared for by the author. Here, from the more 


LONDON NEWS” 

ample scope afforded, Mr. Moore has given us 
a much more complete and perfect account of 
the British Ferns than had before been pro- 
duced — an account, moreover, in which the 
element of lucid description is combined with 
the fullest particulars in the very important 
collateral branches of the subject— namely, 
synonymy and geographical range. We ob- 
serve, too, that a considerable degree of 3pace 
has been devoted to an account of the various 
phases in which the same kind of fern has 
been met with, and attention is very properly 
called to this question, as having an important 
scientific bearing.” 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


EXAMINER 


“The parts of Mr. Charles Knights ad- 
mirable * History of England’ issued up to 
this date have now formed the first volume, 
which covers the period between Caesar s in- 
vasion and the end of the reign of Edward II I. 
We heartily commend it as a popular family 
history, neither too short nor too long, neither 
too pretentious nor too unpretending, which 


deserves a welcome into thousands of our 
households. It is written in a wise, liberal 
spirit ; telling the tale of the past in the way 
most likely to instruct men as to the present ; 
and speaking, not on’y of wars and dynasties, 
but of the growth of civilisation. Many of its 
descriptions are assisted by the woodcuts which 
are scattered through its pages.” 


A History of England for young men and 
en— not a ‘ Child’s History,’ like the pretty 


“ A 

women — noua uuuu o ulawiji, *;“« - — 
little volumes written by Mr. Dickens— but a 
book to be sought after the age of childhood 
is past and before the critical age has yet 
arrived — a book that shall be light and read- 
able, without being superficial— full of pictures 
rather than critical dissertations— a book for 
the parlour, the cottage and the school room : 


ATHENytUM. ^ , , , 

Mr Knight prefers the pleasant to the stately. 
In his hands History lays aside her robes, her 
crown, and her majestic utterance : she de- 
lights to linger by the wayside under shady 
branches or by old crosses or ivied porches, and 
gossip about ancient roads and people quoting 
quaint old poets and romancers whom she 
would resolutely ignore in one of her graver 
moods.” 


DAILY 

“ Mr Knight in his ‘ Popular History’ has 
endeavoured to unite the history of the people 
with that of the government, ana to show the 
reciprocal action of the one on the other. In 
the volume before us, which carries us down 
to the death of Edward III., there are more 

GLASGOW 

“It is not stately, pompous narrative, 
sounding description, characters created for 
princes, statesmen, and warriors, as these 
dignitaries might be fancied to have thought, 
spoken, or acted; it is in fact just the re- 
verse. It is a narrative at all times spirited, 
often conversational, of the most important 
movements of the nation, and of the nation s 
intellect, and of the men whose intellects and 
acts framed or swayed the national character. 
* * * * A careful selection and appreciation 
of the results of the acts, laws, and customs 
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NEWS. 

materials for the domestic life of the people 
than in any other volume of like dimensions. 
We know of no work on the same subject which 
contains such a mass of information arranged 
in so admirable a manner. 

CITIZEN. 

I which influenced society, and either produced 
or flowed from particular phases of national 
1 character. There is another feature m this 
work that must be noticed with commendation 
— the judicious and abundant use of woodcut 
illustrations and portraits. The qualities we 
have indicated as the distinguishing character- 
istics of the work are very prominently dis- 
played in the occasional snatches of foreign 
history, which are necessary to render more 
intelligible and interesting tne annals of our 
own island.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE DOWAGER MRS. GOWAN IS REMINDED THAT IT NEVER DOES. 

While the waters of Yenice and the ruins of Rome were sunning* 
themselves for the pleasure of the Dorrit family, and were daily being 
sketched out of all earthly proportion, lineament, and likeness, by 
travelling pencils innumerable, the firm of Doyce and Clennam ham- 
mered away in Bleeding Heart Yard, and the vigorous clink of iron 
upon iron was heard there through the working hours. 

The younger partner had, by this time, brought the business into 
sound trim ; and the elder, left free to follow his own ingenious devices, 
had done much to enhance the character of the factory. As an inge- 
nious man, he had necessarily to encounter every discouragement that 
the ruling powers for a length of time had been able by any means to 
put in the way of his class of culprits ; but that was only reasonable 
self-defence in the powers, since Howto do it must obviously t)e regarded 
as the natural and mortal enemy of How not to do it. In this was to be 
found the basis of the wise system, by tooth and nail upheld by the 
Circumlocution Office, of warning every ingenious British subject to 
be ingenious at his peril : of harassing him, obstructing him, inviting 
robbers (by making his remedy uncertain, difficult, and expensive) to 
plunder him, and at the best of confiscating his property after a short 
term of enjoyment, as though invention were on a par with felony. 
The system had uniformly found great favor with the Barnacles, and 
that was only reasonable, too ; for one who worthily invents must be in 
earnest, and the Barnacles abhorred and dreaded nothing half so much. 
That again was very reasonable ; since in a country suffering under the 
affliction of a great amount of earnestness, there might, in an exceed- 
ing short space of time, be not a single Barnacle left sticking to a post. 

Daniel Doyce faced his condition with its pains and penalties attached 
to it, and soberly worked on for the work’s sake. Clennam, cheering 
him with a hearty co-operation, was a moral support to him, besides 
doing good service in his business relation. The concern prospered, 
and the partners were fast friends. 

But Daniel could not forget the old design of so many years. It 
was not in reason to be expected that he should ; if he could have 
lightly forgotten it, he could never have conceived it, or had the 
patience and perseverance to work it out. So Clennam thought, 
when he sometimes observed him of an evening looking over the 
models and drawings, and consoling himself by muttering with a sigh 
as he put them away again, that the thing was as true as it ever was. 

To show no sympathy with so much endeavour, and so much disap- 
pointment, would have been to fail in what Clennam regarded as among 
the implied obligations of his partnership. A revival of the passing 
interest in the subject which had been by chance awakened at the door 
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of the Circumlocution Office, originated in this feeling. He asked his 
partner to explain the invention to him ; “ having a lenient conside- 
ration/’ he stipulated, “ for my being no workman, Boyce.” 

“ Ho workman? ” said Doyce. “ You would have been a thorough 
workman if you had given yourself to it. You have as good a head 
for understanding such things as I have met with.” 

“ A totally uneducated one, I am sorry to add,” said Clennam. 

“ I don’t know that,” returned Boyce, “ and I wouldn’t have you 
say that. Ho man of sense who has been generally improved, and 
has improved himself, can be called quite uneducated as to anything. 

I don’t particularly favor mysteries. I would as soon, on a fair, and 
clear explanation, he judged by one class of man as another, provided 
he had the qualification I have named.” 

“ At all events,” said Clennam — “ this sounds as if we were 
exchanging compliments, hut we know we are not — I shall have the 
advantage of as plain an explanation as can he given.” 

“ Well ! ” said Baniel, in his steady, even way, “ I’ll try to make 

^ 80 •” . , 

He had the power, often to he found in union with such a character, 

of explaining what he himself perceived, and meant, with the direct 
force and distinctness with which it struck his own mind. His 
manner of demonstration was so orderly and neat and simple, that it 
was not easy to mistake him. There was something almost ludicrous 
in the complete irreconcileability of a vague conventional notion that 
he must he a visionary man, with the precise, sagacious travelling of 
his eye and thumb over the plans, their patient stoppages at particular 
points, their careful returns to other points whence little channels of 
explanation had to be traced up, and his steady manner of making 
everything good and everything sound, at each important stage, before 
taking his hearer on a line’s-breadth further. His dismissal of himself 
from his description, was hardly less remarkable. He never said, I 
discovered this adaptation or invented that combination ; but showed 
the whole thing as if the Bivine artificer had made it, and he had 
happened to find it. So modest he was about it, such a pleasant touch 
of respect was mingled with his quiet admiration of it, and so calmlj 
convinced he was that it was established on irrefragable laws. 

Hot only that evening, hut for several succeeding evenings, Clennam 
was quite charmed by this investigation. The more he pursued it, 
and the oftener he glanced at the grey .head bending over it, and the 
shrewd eye kindling with pleasure in it and love of it — instru- 
ment for probing his heart though it had been made for twelve long 
years— the less he could reconcile it to his younger energy to let it go 
without one effort more. At length he said : 

“ Boyce, it came to this at last— that the business was to be sunk 
with Heaven knows how many more wrecks, or begun all over 
again?” 

“ Yes,” returned Boyce, “that’s what the noblemen and gentlemen 
made of it after a dozen years.” 

“ And pretty fellows too ! ” said Clennam, bitterly. 

“ The usual thing ! ” observed Boyce. “I must not make a martyr 
of myself, when I am one of so large a company.” 
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“Belinquish it, or begin it all over again? ” mused Clennam. 

“ That was exactly the long and the short of it,” said Doyee. 

“Then, my friend,” cried Clennam, starting up, and taking his 
work-roughened hand, “ it shall be begun all over again ! ” 

Doyce looked alarmed, and replied, in a hurry — for him, “ No, no. 
Better put it by. Par better put it by. It will be heard of, one 
day. lean put it by. You forget, my good Clennam; I have put 
it by. It’s all at an end.” 

“Yes, Doyce,” returned Clennam, “at an end as far as your efforts 
and rebuffs are concerned, I admit, but not as far as mine are. I am 
younger than you ; I have only once set foot in that precious office, 
and I am fresh game for them. Come ! I’ll try them. You shall do 
exactly as you have been doing since we have been together. I will 
add (as I easily can) to what I have been doing, the attempt to get 
public justice done to you ; and, unless I have some success to report, 
you shall hear no more of it.” 

Daniel Doyce was still reluctant to consent, and again and 
again urged that they had better put it by. But it was natural 
that he should gradually allow himself to be over-persuaded by 
Clennam, and should yield. Yield he did. So Arthur resumed the 
long and hopeless labor of striving to make way with the Circum- 
locution Office. 

# The waiting -rooms of that Department soon began to be familiar with 
his presence, and he was generally ushered into them by its janitors 
much as a pickpocket might be shown into a police-office ; the prin- 
cipal difference being that the object of the latter class of public 
business is to keep the pickpocket, while the Circumlocution object 
was to get rid of Clennam. However, he was resolved to stick to the 
great Department ; and so the work of form-filling, corresponding, 
minuting, memorandum -making, signing, counter- signing, counter- 
counter-signing, referring backwards and forwards, and referring 
sideways, crosswise, and zig-zag, recommenced. 

Here arises a feature of the Circumlocution Office, not previously 
mentioned in the present record. When that admirable Department 
got into trouble, and was, by some infuriated member of Parliament, 
whom the smaller Barnacles almost suspected of laboring under diabolic 
possession, attacked, on the merits of no individual case, but as an 
Institution wholly abominable and Bedlamite ; then the noble or right 
honorable Barnacle who represented it in the House, would smite 
that member and cleave him asunder, with a statement of the quantity 
of business (for the prevention of business) done by the Circumlocu- 
tion office. Then would that noble or right honorable Barnacle hold 
in his hand a paper containing a few figures, to which, with the per- 
mission of the House, he would entreat its attention. Then would the 
inferior Barnacles exclaim, obeying orders, “Hear, Hear, Hear!” and 
“ Bead ! ” Then would the noble or right honorable Barnacle perceive, 
sir, from this little document, which he thought might carry conviction 
even to the perversest mind (Derisive laughter and cheering from the 
Barnacle fry), that within the short compass of the last financial 
half-year, this much-maligned Department (Cheers) had written and 
received fifteen thousand letters (Loud cheers), twenty-four thousand 
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Everything about him. tended to confirm him in the custom of 
looking on himself as an elderly man, from whom such aspirations as 
he had combated in the case of Minnie Gowan (though that was not so 
long ago either, reckoning by months and seasons), were finally 
departed. His relations with her father and mother were like those 
on which a widower son-in-law might have stood. If the twin 
sister, who was dead, had lived to pass away in the bloom of woman- 
hood, and he had been her husband, the nature of his intercourse with 
Mr. and Mrs. Meagles would probably have been just what it was. This 
imperceptibly helped to render habitual the impression within him, that 
he had done with, and dismissed, that part of life. 

He invariably heard of Minnie from them, as telling them in her 
letters how happy she was, and how she loved her husband ; but 
inseparable from that subject, he invariably saw the old cloud, on 
Mr. Meagles’ s face. Mr. Meagles had never been quite so radiant since 
the marriage as before. He had never quite recovered the separation 
from Pet. He was the same good-humored, open creature ; but as 
if his face, from being much turned towards the pictures of his two 
children which could show him only one look, unconsciously adopted 
a characteristic from them, it always had now, through all its changes 
of expression, a look of loss in it. 

One wintry Saturday when Clennam was at the cottage, the Dow- 
ager Mrs. Gowan drove up, in the Hampton Court equipage which 
pretended to be the exclusive equipage of so many individual 
proprietors. She descended, in her shady ambuscade of green fan, to 
favor Mr. and Mrs. Meagles with a call. 

“ And how do you both do, Papa and Mama Meagles ? ” said she, 
encouraging her humble connexions. “ And when did you last hear 
from or about my poor fellow ? ” 

My poor fellow was her son ; and this mode of speaking of him 
politely kept alive, without any offence in the world, the pretence 
that he had fallen a victim to the Meagles wiles. 

“ And the dear pretty one,” said Mrs. Gowan. “ Have you later 
news of her than I have ? ” 

Which also delicately implied that her son had been captured by 
mere beauty, and under its fascination had foregone all sorts of worldly 
advantages. 

“I am sure,” said Mrs. Gowan, without straining her attention on 
the answers she received, “ it’s an unspeakable comfort to know they 
continue happy. My poor fellow is of such a restless disposition, and 
has been so used to roving about, and to being inconstant and popular 
among all manner of people, that it’s the greatest comfort in life. I 
suppose they’re as poor as mice, Papa Meagles?” 

Mr. Meagles, fidgetty under the question, replied, “ I hope not, 
ma’am. I hope they will manage their little income.” 

“ Oh ! my dearest Meagles ! ” returned that lady, tapping him on 
the arm with the green fan and then adroitly interposing it between 
a yawn and the company, “how can you, as a man of the world 
and one of the most business-like of human beings — for you know 
you are business-like, and a great deal too much for us who are 
not ” 
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(Which went to the former purpose, by making Mr. Meagles out to 
be an artful schemer.) 

“ — How can you talk about their managing their little means ? 
My poor dear fellow ! The idea of his managing hundreds ! And 
the sweet pretty creature too. The notion of her managing ! Papa 
Meagles ! Don’t ! ” 

“ Well, ma’am,” said Mr. Meagles, gravely, “I am sorry to admit, 
then, that Henry certainly does anticipate his means.” 

“ My dear good man — I use no ceremony with you, because we are 
a kind of relations; — positively, Mama Meagles,” exclaimed Mrs. Gowan 
cheerfully, as if the absurd coincidence then flashed upon her for the 
first time “ a kind of relations ! My dear good man, in this world 
none of us can have everything our own way.” 

This again went to the former point, and showed Mr. Meagles with 
all £ood breeding that, so far, he had been brilliantly successful in 
his deep designs. Mrs. Gowan thought the hit so good a one that she 
dwelt upon it ; repeating “Hot everything. Ho, no ; in this world we 
must not expect everything , Papa Meagles.” 

“ And may I ask, ma’am,” retorted Mr. Meagles, a little heightened 
in color, “who does expect everything?” 

“ Oh, nobody, nobody ! ” said Mrs. Gowan. “I was going to say — 
but you put me out. You interrupting Papa, what was I going to 

sa y '• ” 

Drooping her large green fan, she looked musingly at Mr. Meagles 
while she thought about it ; a performance not tending to the cooling 
of that gentleman’s rather heated spirits. 

“ Ah ! Yes, to be sure ! ” said Mrs. Gowan. “ You must remember 
that my poor fellow has always been accustomed to expectations. 
They may have been realised, or they may not have been realised ’ ’ 

“Let us say, then, may not have been realised,” observed Mr. 
Meagles. 

The Dowager for a moment gave him an angry look; but tossed it off 
with her head and her fan, and pursued the tenor of her way in her 
former manner. 

“It makes no difference. My poor fellow has been accustomed to 
that sort of thing, and of course you knew it, and were prepared for 
the consequences. I myself always clearly foresaw the consequences, 
and am not surprised. And you must not be surprised. In fact, can’t 
be surprised. Must have been prepared for it.” 

Mr. Meagles looked at his wife, and at Clennam ; bit his lip ; and 
coughed. 

“ And now here’s my poor fellow,” Mrs. Gowan pursued, “receiving 
notice that he is to hold himself in expectation of a baby, and all the 
expenses attendant on such an addition to his family ! Poor Henry ! 
But it can’t be helped now : it’s too late to help it now. Only don’t 
talk of anticipating means, Papa Meagles, as a discovery ; because that 
would be too much.” 

“Too much, ma’am?” said Mr. Meagles, as seeking an expla- 
nation. 

“ There, there ! ” said Mrs. Gowan, putting him in his inferior place 
with an expressive action of her hand. “ Too much for my poor 
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fellow’s mother to bear at this time of day. They are fast married, 
and can’t he unmarried. There, there ! I know that ! Y ou needn t 
tell me that, Papa Meagles. I know it very well. What was it 
I said just now ? That it was a great comfort they continued happy. 

It is to he hoped they will still continue happy. It is to be hoped 
Pretty One will do everything she can to make my poor fellow 
hapnv, and keep him contented. Papa and Mama Meagles, we had 
better say no more about it. We never did look at this subject 
from the same side, and we never shall. There, there . Now 

am good.” . , , 

Truly, having by this time said everything she could say m mam- 
tenance of her wonderfully mythical position, and in admonition to 
Mr. Meagles that he must not expect to bear his honors of alliance too 
cheaply, Mrs. Go wan was disposed to forego the rest. If Mr. Meagles 
had submitted to a glance of entreaty from Mrs. Meagles, and an 
expressive gesture from Clennam, he would have left her in the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of this state of mind. But Pet was the darling and 
pride of his heart ; and if he could ever have championed her more 
devotedly, or loved her better, than in the days when she was the sun- 
light of his house, it would have been now , when, in its daily grace 
and delight, she was lost to it. 

“Mrs. Gowan, ma’am,” said Mr. Meagles, “I have been a plain 
man all my life. If I was to try— no matter whether on myself, , or 
somebody else, or both— any genteel mystifications, I should probably 
not succeed in them.” 

“ Papa Meagles,” returned the Dowager, with an affable smile, but 
with the bloom on her cheeks standing out a little more vividly^ than 
usual, as the neighbouring surface became paler, “ probably not. 

“ Therefore, my good madam,” said Mr. Meagles, at great pains to 
restrain himself, “I hope I may, without offence, ask to have no 
such mystifications played off upon me.” 

“ Mama Meagles,” observed Mrs. Gowan, “ your good man is 

incomprehensible.” . . , • , 

Her turning to that worthy lady was an artifice to bring her into 
the discussion, quarrel with her, and vanquish her. Mr. Meagles 
interposed to prevent that consummation. . . 

“ Mother,” said he, “ you are inexpert, my dear, and it is not a tair 
match. Let me beg of you to remain quiet. Come, Mrs. Gowan 
come ! Let us try to be sensible ; let us try to be good-natured ; let 
us try to be fair. Don’t you pity Henry, and I won’t pity Pet. And 
don’t be one-sided, my dear madam ; it’s not considerate, it s not kina. 
Don’t let us say that we hope PetVill make Henry happy, or .cven tha^ 
we hope Henry will make Pet happy,” (Mr. Meagles himself did not 
look happy as he spoke the words) “but let us hope they will make 

each other happy.” . ,, 

“Yes sure, and there leave it, father,” said Mrs. Meagles the 

kind-hearted and comfortable. ,, ^ 

“Why mother, no,” returned Mr. Meagles, not exactly there. 
I can’t quite leave it there ; I must say just half-a-dozen words more. 
Mrs. Gowan, I hope I am not over sensitive. I believe I don t 
look it.” 
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“ Indeed you do not,” said Mrs. Go wan, shaking her head and the 
great green fan together, for emphasis. 

“ Thank you, ma’am ; that’s well. Notwithstanding which, I feel 
a little — I don’t want to use a strong word — now shall I say hurt ?” 
asked Mr. Meagles at once with frankness and moderation, and with a 
conciliatory appeal in his tone. 

“Say what you like,” answered Mrs. Gowan. “It is perfectly 
indifferent to me.” 

“ No, no, don’t say that,” urged Mr. Meagles, “ because that’s not 
responding amiably. I feel a little hurt, when I hear references 
made to consequences having been foreseen, and to its being too late 
now, and so forth.” 

“Do you, Papa Meagles?” said Mrs. Gowan. “I am not 
surprised.” 

“Well, ma’am,” reasoned Mr. Meagles, “I was in hopes you 
would have been at least surprised, because to hurt me wilfully on so 
tender a subject is surely not generous.” 

“I am not responsible,” said Mrs. Gowan, “ for your conscience, 
you know.” 

Poor Mr. Meagles looked aghast with astonishment. 

“ If I am unluckily obliged to carry a cap about with me which is 
yours and fits you,” pursued Mrs. Gowan, “don’t blame me for its 
pattern, Papa Meagles, I beg ! ” 

“Why, good Lord, ma’am!” Mr. Meagles broke out, “that’s as 
much as to state ” 

“Now, Papa Meagles, Papa Meagles,” said Mrs. Gowan, who became 
extremely deliberate and prepossessing in manner whenever that gen- 
tleman became at all warm, “perhaps, to prevent confusion, I had 
better speak for myself than trouble your kindness to speak for me. 
It’s as much as to state, you begin. If you please, I will finish the 
sentence. It is as much as to state — not that I wish to press it, or 
even recall it, for it is of no use now, and my only wish is to make 
the best of existing circumstances — that from the first to the last 
I always objected to this match of yours, and at a very late period 
yielded a most unwilling consent to it.” 

“Mother!” cried Mr. Meagles. “Do you hear this! Arthur! 
Do you hear this ! ” 

“ The room being of a convenient size,” said Mrs. Gowan, look- 
ing about as she fanned herself, “ and quite charmingly adapted in all 
respects to conversation, I should imagine that I am audible in any 
part of it.” 

Some moments passed in silence, before Mr. Meagles could hold 
himself in his chair with sufficient security to prevent his breaking 
out of it at the next word he spoke. At last he said: “Ma’am, I 
am very unwilling to revive them, but I must remind you what 
my opinions and my course were, all along, on that unfortunate 
subject.” 

“0, my dear sir!” said Mrs. Gowan, smiling and shaking her 
head with accusatory intelligence, “ they were well understood by me, 

I assure you.” 

“ I never, ma’am,” said Mr. Meagles, “ knew unhappiness before 
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that time, I never knew anxiety before that time. It was a time of 

such distress to me, that .” * That Mr. Meagles really could say 

no more about it, in short, but passed his handkerchief before his face. 

“I understood the whole affair, ” said Mrs. Go wan, composedly 
looking over her fan. “As you have appealed to Mr. Clennam, I 
may appeal to Mr. Clennam, too. He knows whether I did or 
not.” 

“ I am very unwilling,” said Clennam, looked to by all parties, 
“ to take any share in this discussion, more especially because I 
wish to preserve the best understanding and the clearest relations 
with Mr. Henry Gowan. I have very strong reasons indeed, for 
entertaining that wish. Mrs. Gowan attributed certain views of 
furthering the marriage to my friend here, in conversation with 
me before it took place; and I endeavoured to undeceive her. I 
represented that I knew him (as I did and do), to be strenuously 
opposed to it, both in opinion and action.” 

“You see?” said Mrs. Gowan, turning the palms of her hands 
towards Mr. Meagles, as if she were Justice herself, representing to 
him that he had better confess, for he had not a leg to stand on. “ You 
see? Yery good ! How, Papa and Mama Meagles both!” here 
she rose ; ‘ 1 allow me to take the liberty of putting an end to this 
rather formidable controversy. I will not say another word upon its 
merits. I will only say that it is an additional proof of what one 
knows from all experience ; that this kind of thing never answers — as 
my poor fellow himself would say, that it never pays — in one word, 
that it never does.” 

Mr. Meagles asked, What kind of thing ? 

“ It is in vain,” said Mrs. Gowan, “ for people to attempt to get on 
together who have such extremely different antecedents; who are 
jumbled against each other in this accidental, matrimonial sort of way; 
and who cannot look at the untoward circumstance which has shaken 
them together, in the same light. It never does.” 

Mr. Meagles was beginning, “Permit me to say, ma’am .” 

“Ho, don’t!” returned Mrs. Gowan. “Why should you! It is 
an ascertained fact. It never does. I will therefore, if you please, 
go my way, leaving you to yours. I shall at all times be happy to 
receive my poor fellow’s pretty wife, and I shall always make a point 
of being on the most affectionate terms with her. But as to these 
terms, semi-family and semi-stranger, semi-goring and semi-boring, 
they form a state of things quite amusing in its impracticability. I 
assure you it never doe3.” 

The Dowager here made a smiling obeisance, rather to the room 
than to any one in it, and therewith took a final farewell of Papa and 
Mama Meagles. Clennam stepped forward to hand her to the Pill- 
Box, which was at the service of all the Pills in Hampton Court 
Palace ; and she got into that vehicle with distinguished serenity, and 
was driven away. 

Thenceforth the Dowager, with a light and careless humor, often 
recounted to her particular acquaintance how, after a hard trial, she 
had found it impossible to know those people who belonged to Henry’s 
wife, and who had made that desperate set to catch him. Whether 
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she had come to the conclusion beforehand, that to get rid of them 
would give her favorite pretence a better air, might save her 
some occasional inconvenience, and could risk no loss (the pretty 
creature being fast married, and her father devoted to her), was best 
known to herself. Though this history has its opinion on that point 
too, and decidedly in the affirmative. 


CHAPTER IX. 

APPEARANCE AND DISAPPEARANCE. 

“ Arthur, my dear boy,” said Hr. Meagles, on the evening of the 
following day, “ Mother and I have been talking this over, and we 
don’t feel comfortable in remaining as we are. That elegant con- 
nexion of ours — that dear lady who was here yesterday ” 

“I understand,” said Arthur. 

“ Even that affable and condescending ornament of society,” pur- 
sued Mr. Meagles, “ may misrepresent us, we are afraid. We could 
bear a great deal, Arthur, for her sake*; but we think we would rather 
not bear that, if it was all the same to her.” 

“ Good,” said Arthur. “ Go on.” 

“You see,” proceeded Mr. Meagles, “it might put us wrong with 
our son-in-law, it might even put us wrong with our daughter, and 
it might lead to a great deal of domestic trouble. You see, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes indeed,” returned Arthur, “there is much reason in what 
you say.” He had glanced at Mrs. Meagles, who was always on the 
good and sensible side ; and a petition had shone out of her honest face 
that he would support Mr. Meagles in his present inclinings. 

“So we are very much disposed, are Mother and I,” said Mr. 
Meagles, “ to pack up bag and baggage and go among the Allongers 
and Marshongers once more. I mean, we are very much disposed to 
be off, strike right through Prance into Italy, and see our Pet.” 

“And I don’t think,” replied Arthur, touched by the motherly 
anticipation in the bright face of Mrs. Meagles (she must have been 
very like her daughter, once), “ that you could do better. And if you 
ask me for my advice, it is that you set off to-morrow.” 

“ Is it really, though ? ” said Mr. Meagles. “ Mother, this is being 
backed in an idea? ” 

Mother, with a look which thanked Clennam in a manner very 
agreeable to him, answered that it was indeed. 

“The fact is, besides, Arthur,” said Mr. Meagles, the old cloud 
coming over his face, “that my son-in-law is already in debt again, 
and that I suppose I must clear him again. It may be as well, even 
on this account, that I should step over there, and look him up in a 
friendly way. Then again, here’s Mother foolishly anxious (and yet 
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naturally too) about Pet’s state of health, and that she should not be 
left to feel lonesome at the present time. It’s undeniably a long way 
off, Arthur, and a strange place for the poor love under all the circum- 
stances. Let her be as well cared for as any lady in that land, still it 
is a long way off. Just as Home is Home though it’s never so Homely, 
why you see,” said Mr. Meagles, adding a new version to the proverb, 
“Borne is Home though it’s never so ltomely.” 

“ All perfectly true,” observed Arthur, ‘ ‘ and all sufficient reasons 
for going.” 

“ I am glad you think so ; it decides me. Mother, my dear, you 
may get ready. We have lost our pleasant interpreter (she spoke 
three foreign languages beautifully, Arthur; you have heard her 
many a time), and you must pull me through it, Mother, as well as 
you can. I require a deal of pulling through, Arthur,” said Mr. 
Meagles, shaking his head, “ a deal of pulling through. I stick at 
everything beyond a noun-substantive, — and I stick at him, if he’s at 
all a tight one.” 

“ How I think of it,” returned Clennam, “there’s Cavalletto. He 
shall go with you if you like. I could not afford to lose him, but 
you will bring him safe back.” 

“ Well ! I am much obliged to you, my boy,” said Mr. Meagles, 
turning it over, “ but I think not. Ho, I think I’ll be pulled 
through by Mother. Caval-looro (I stick at his very name to start 
with, and it sounds like the chorus to a comic song), is so necessary to 
you, that I don’t like the thought of taking him away. More than 
that, there’s no saying when we may come home again ; and it would 
never do to take him away for an indefinite time. The cottage is not 
what it was. It only holds two little people less than it ever did, 
Pet, and her poor unfortunate maid Tattycoram ; but it seems empty 
now. Once out of it, there’s no knowing when we may come back to 
it. Ho, Arthur, I’ll be pulled through by Mother.” 

They would do best by themselves perhaps, after all, Clennam 
thought ; therefore did not press his proposal. 

“ If you would come down and stay here for a change, when it 
wouldn’t trouble you,” Mr. Meagles resumed, “ I should be glad to 
think — and so would Mother too, I know — that you were brightening 
up the old place with a bit of life it was used to when it was full, 
and that the Babies on the wall there, had a kind eye upon them 
sometimes. You so belong to the spot, and to them, Arthur, and 
we should every one of us have been so happy if it had fallen 
out — but, let us see — how’s the weather for travelling, now?” 
Mr. Meagles broke off, cleared his throat, and got up to look out 
of window. 

They agreed that the weather was of high promise ; and Clennam 
kept the talk in that safe direction until it had become easy again, 
when he gently diverted it to Henry Gowan, and his quick sense and 
agreeable qualities when he was delicately dealt with ; he likewise 
dwelt on the indisputable affection he entertained for his wife. 
Clennam did not fail of his effect upon good Mr. Meagles, whom these 
commendations greatly cheered ; and who took Mother to witness 
that the single and cordial desire of his heart in reference to their 
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daughter’s husband, was harmoniously to exchange friendship for 
friendship, and confidence for confidence. Within a few hours 
the cottage furniture began to he wrapped up for preservation in the 
family absence — or, as Mr. Meagles expressed it, the house began to 
put its hair in papers — and within a few days Father and Mother 
were gone, Mrs. Tickit and Dr. Buchan were posted, as of yore, 
behind the parlor blind, and Arthur’s solitary feet were rustling 
among the dry fallen leaves in the garden walks. 

As he had a liking for the spot, he seldom let a week pass without 
paying it a visit. Sometimes, he went down alone from Saturday to 
Monday; sometimes, his partner accompanied him; sometimes, he 
merely strolled for an hour or two about the house and garden, saw 
that all was right, and returned to London again. At all times and 
under all circumstances Mrs. Tickit, with her dark row of curls and 
Doctor Buchan, sat in the parlor window, looking out for the family 
return. 

On one of his visits Mrs. Tickit received him with the words, “ I 
have something to tell you, Mr. Clennam, that will surprise you.” 
So surprising was the something in question, that it actually brought 
Mrs. Tickit out of the parlor window and produced her in the 
garden walk, when Clennam went in at the gate on its being opened 
for him. 

“ What is it, Mrs. Tickit ?” said he. 

“ Sir,” returned that faithful housekeeper, having taken him into 
the parlor and closed the door; “if ever I saw the led awaj' and 
deluded child in my life, I saw her identically in the dusk of yesterday 
evening.” 

“You don’t mean Tatty ” 

“ Coram yes I do !” quoth Mrs. Tickit, clearing the disclosure at a 
leap. 

“Where?” 

“ Mr. Clennam,” returned Mrs. Tickit, “I wa3 a little heavy in my 
eyes, being that I was waiting longer than customary for my cup of 
tea which was then preparing by Mary Jane. I was not sleeping, nor 
what a person would term correctly, dozing. I was more what a 
person would strictly call watching with my eyes closed.” 

Without entering upon an enquiry into this curious abnormal 
condition, Clennam said, “Exactly. Well?” 

“Well, sir,” proceeded Mrs. Tickit, “I was thinking of one thing 
and thinking of another. Just as you yourself might. Just as any- 
body might.” 

“ Precisely so,” said Clennam. “ Well ?” 

“And when I do think of one thing and do think of another,” 
pursued Mrs. Tickit, “ I hardly need to tell you, Mr. Clennam, that I 
think of the family. Because, dear me! a person’s thoughts,” Mrs. 
Tickit said this with an argumentative and philosophic air, “ however 
they may stray, will go more or less on what is uppermost in their 
minds. They will do it, sir, and a person can’t prevent them.” 

Arthur subscribed to this discovery with a nod. 

“ You find it so yourself, sir, i’ll be bold to say,” said Mrs. 
Tickit, “and we all find it so. It an’t our stations in life that 
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changes us, Mr. Clennam; thoughts is free! — As I was saying, I was 
thinking of one thing and thinking of another, and thinking very 
much of the family. Not of the family in the present times only, 
but in the past times too. For when a person does begin thinking 
of one thing and thinking of another, in that manner as it’s getting 
dark, what I say is that all times seem to be present, and a person 
must get out of that state and consider before they can say which is 
which.’’ 

He nodded again ; afraid to utter a word, lest it should present any 
new opening to Mrs. Tickit’s conversational powers. 

“In consequence of which,” said Mrs. Tickit, “when I quivered 
my eyes and saw her actual form and figure looking in at the gate, I 
let them close again without so much as starting ; for that actual form 
and figure came so pat to the time when it belonged to the house as 
much as mine or your own, that I never thought at the moment of 
its having gone away. But, sir, when I quivered my eyes again and 
saw that it wasn’t there, then it all flooded upon me with a fright, 
and I jumped up.” 

“ You ran out directly?” said Clennam. 

“ I ran out,” assented Mrs. Tickit, “ as fast as ever my feet would 
carry me; and if you’ll credit it, Mr. Clennam, there wasn’t in the 
whole shining Heavens, no not so much as a finger of that young 
woman.” . • 

Passing over the absence from the firmament of this novel constel- 
lation, Arthur enquired of Mrs. Tickit if she herself went beyond the 
gate ? 

“ Went to and fro, and high and low,” said Mrs. Tickit, “and saw 
no sign of her!” 

He then asked Mrs. Tickit how long a space of time she supposed 
there might have been between the two sets of ocular quiverings she 
had experienced ? Mrs. Tickit, though minutely circumstantial in her 
reply, had no settled opinion between five seconds and ten minutes. 
She was so plainly at sea on this part of the case, and had so clearly 
been startled out of slumber, that Clennam was much disposed to 
regard the appearance as a dream. Without hurting Mrs. Tickit’s 
feelings with that infidel solution of her mystery, he took it away 
from the cottage with him ; and probably would have retained it ever 
afterwards, if a circumstance had not soon happened to change his 
opinion. 

He was passing at nightfall along the Strand, and the lamplighter 
was going on before him, under whose hand the street-lamps, blurred 
by the foggy air, burst out one after another, like so many blazing- 
sunflowers coming into full-blow all at once, — when a stoppage on the 
pavement, caused by a train of coal-waggons toiling up from the 
wharves at the river-side, brought him to a stand-still. He had been 
walking quickly, and going with some current of thought, and the 
sudden check given to both operations caused him to look freshly about 
him, as people under such circumstances usually do. 

Immediately, he saw in advance — a few people intervening, but still 
so near to him that he could have touched them by stretching out his 
arm — Tattycoram and a strange man of a remarkable appearance : 
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a swaggering man, with, a high nose, and a black moustache as 
false in its color as his eyes were false in their expression, who 
wore his heavy cloak with the air of a foreigner. His dress and 
general appearance were those of a man on travel, and he seemed to 
have very recently joined the girl. In bending down (being much 
taller than she was), listening to whatever she said to him, he looked 
over his shoulder with the suspicious glance of one who was not 
unused to be mistrustful that his footsteps might be dogged. It was then 
that Clennam saw his face ; as his eyes lowered on the people behind 
him in the aggregate, without particularly resting upon Clennam’ s face 
or any other. 

He had scarcely turned his head about again, and it was still bent 
down, listening to the girl, when the stoppage ceased, and the 
obstructed stream of people flowed on. Still bending his head and 
listening to the girl, he went on at her side, and Clennam followed 
them, resolved to play this unexpected play out, and see where they 
went. 

He had hardly made the determination (though he was not long 
about it), when he was again as suddenly brought up as he had been by 
the stoppage. They turned short into the Adelphi, — the girl evidently 
leading, — and went straight on, as if they were going to the Terrace 
which overhangs the river. 

There is always, to this day, a sudden pause in that place to the 
roar of the great thoroughfare. The many sounds become so deadened 
that the change is like putting cotton in the ears, or having the head 
thickly muffled. At that time the contrast was far greater; there being 
no small steam- boats on the river, no landing-places but slippery wooden 
stairs and foot-causeways, no railroad on the opposite bank, no hanging 
bridge or fish-market near at hand, no traffic on the nearest bridge of 
stone, nothing moving. on the stream but watermen’s wherries and 
coal-lighters. Long and broad black tiers of the latter, moored fast in 
the mud as if they were never to move again, made the shore funereal 
and silent after dark ; and kept what little water-movement there was, 
far out towards mid- stream. At any hour later than sunset, and not 
least at that hour when most of the people who have anything to eat 
at home are going home to eat it, and when most of those who have 
nothing have hardly yet slunk out to beg or steal, it was a deserted 
place and looked on*a deserted scene. 

Such was the hour when Clennam stopped at the comer, observing 
the girl and the strange man as they went down the street. The 
man’s footsteps were so noisy on the echoing stones that he was 
unwilling to add the sound of his own. But, when they had passed 
the turning and were in the darkness of the dark comer leading to 
the terrace, he made after them with such indifferent appearance 
of being a casual passenger on his way, as he could assume. 

When he rounded the dark corner, they were walking along the 
terrace, towards a figure which was coming towards them. If 
he had seen it by itself, under such conditions of gas-lamp, mist, 
and distance, he might not have known it at first sight ; but 
with the figure of the girl to prompt him, he at once recognised 
Miss Wade. 
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He stopped at the corner, seeming to look back expectantlyup the street, 
as if he had made an appointment with some one to meet him there ; 
but he kept a careful eye on the three. When they came together, the 
man took off his hat, and made Miss Wade a bow. The girl appeared 
to say a few words as though she presented him, or accounted for his 
being late, or early, or what not ; and then fell a pace or so behind, by 
herself. Miss Wade and the man then began to walk up and down ; 
the man having the appearance of being extremely courteous and 
complimentary in manner; Miss Wade having the appearance of 
being extremely haughty. 

When they came down to the comer and turned, she was saying. 

“ If I pinch myself for it, sir, that is my business. Confine yourself to 
yours, and ask me no question.” 

“ By Heaven, ma’am! ” he replied, making her another bow. “ It 
was my profound respect for the strength of your character, and my 
admiration of your beauty.” 

4 4 1 want neither the one nor the other from any one,” said she, 
“and certainly not from you of all creatures. Go on with your 
report.” 

“Am I pardoned?” he asked, with an air of half-abashed gal- 
lantry. 

“You are paid,” she said, “and that is all you want.” 

Whether the girl hung behind because she was not to hear the 
business, or as already knowing enough about it, Clennam could not 
determine. They turned and she turned. She looked away at the 
Kiver, as she walked with her hands folded before her ; and that was 
all he could make of her without showing his face. There happened, 
by good fortune, to be a lounger really waiting for some one ; and he 
sometimes looked over the railing at the water, and sometimes came to 
the dark corner and looked up the street, rendering Arthur less con- 
spicuous. 

When Miss Wade and the man came back again, she was saying, 
“You must wait until to-morrow.” 

“A thousand pardons ! ” he returned. “My faith! Then it’s not 
convenient to-night? ” 

“ Yo. I tell you I must get it before I can give it to you.” 

She stopped in the roadway, as if to put an end to the conference. 
He of course stopped too. And the girl stopped. • 

“It’s a little inconvenient,” said the man. “A little. But, Holy 
Blue! that’s nothing, in such a service. I am without money to- 
night by chance. I have a good banker in this city, but I would not 
wish to draw upon the house until the time when I shall draw for a 
round sum.” 

“Harriet,” said Miss Wade, “arrange with him — this gentleman 
here — for sending him some money to-morrow.” She said it with a 
slur of the word gentleman which was more contemptuous than any 
emphasis, and walked slowly on. 

The man bent his head again, and the girl spoke to him as they both 
followed her. Clennam ventured to look at the girl as they moved 
away. He could note that her rich black eyes were fastened upon the 
man with a scrutinising expression, and that she kept at a little 
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distance from him, as they walked side by side to the further end of 
the terrace. 

A loud and altered clank upon the pavement warned him, before he 
could discern what was passing there, that the man was coming back 
alone. Clennam lounged into the road, towards the railing; and the 
man passed at a quick swing, with the end of his cloak thrown over 
his shoulder, singing a scrap of a French song. 

The whole vista had no one in it now but himself. The lounger 
had lounged out of view, and Miss ‘Wade and Tattycoram were gone. 
More than ever bent on seeing what became of them, and on having 
some information to give his good friend Mr. Meagles, he went out at 
the further end of the terrace, looking cautiously about him. He 
rightly judged that, at first at all events, they would go in a contrary 
direction from their late companion. He soon saw them in a 
neighbouring bye-street, which was not a thoroughfare, evidently 
allowing time for the man to get well out of their way. They 
walked leisurely arm-in-arm down one side of the street, and returned 
on the opposite side. When they came back to the street-corner, 
they changed their pace for the pace of people with an object and a 
distance before them, and walked steadily away. Clennam, no less 
steadily, kept them in sight. 

They crossed the Strand, and passed through Covent Garden (under 
the windows of his old lodging where dear Little Dorrit had come that 
night), and slanted away north-east, until they passed the great 
building whence Tattycoram derived her name, and turned into the 
Gray’s Inn Hoad. Clennam was quite at home here, in right of Flora, 
not to mention the Patriarch and Pancks, and kept them in view with 
ease. He was beginning to wonder where they might be going next, 
when that wonder was lost in the greater wonder with which he saw 
them turn into the Patriarchal street. That wonder was in its turn 
swallowed up in the greater wonder with which he saw them stop at 
the Patriarchal door. A low double knock at the bright brass 
knocker, a gleam of light into the road from the opened door, a brief 
pause for enquiry and answer, and the door was shut, and they were 
housed. 

After looking at the surrounding objects for assurance that he was not 
in an odd dream, and after pacing a little while before the house, Arthur 
knocked at the doof. It was opened by the usual maid-servant, and 
she showed him up at once, with her usual alacrity, to Flora’s sitting- 
room. 

There was no one with Flora but Mr. F’s Aunt, which respectable 
gentlewoman, basking in a balmy atmosphere of tea and toast, was 
ensconced in an easy chair by the fireside, with a little table at her 
elbow, and a clean white handkerchief spread over her lap, on which 
two pieces of toast at that moment awaited consumption. Pending over 
a steaming vessel of tea, and looking through the steam, and breathing 
forth the steam, like a malignant Chinese enchantress engaged in the 
performance of unholy rites, Mr. F’s Aunt put down her great teacup, 
and exclaimed, “ Drat him, if he an’t come back again ! ” 

It would seem from the foregoing exclamation that this uncompro- 
mising relative of the lamented Mr. F, measuring time by the acuteness 
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of her sensations and not by the clock, supposed Clennam to have 
lately gone away ; whereas at least a quarter of a year had elapsed 
since he had had the temerity to present himself before her. 

“ My goodness Arthur!” cried Mora, rising to give him a cordial 
reception, “ Doyce and Clennam what a start and a surprise for though 
not far from the machinery and foundry business and surely might be 
taken sometimes if at no other time about mid-day when a glass of 
sherry and a humble sandwich of whatever cold meat in the larder might 
not come amiss nor taste the worse for being friendly for you know 
you buy it somewhere and wherever bought a profit must be made 
or they would never keep the place it stands to reason without a 
motive still never seen and learnt now not to be expected, for as Mr. P 
himself said if seeing is believing not seeing is believing too and when 
you don’t see you may fully believe you’re not remembered not that I 
expect you Arthur Doyce and Clennam to remember me why should I 
for the day3 are gone but bring another teacup here directly and tell 
her fresh toast and pray sit hear the fire.” 

Arthur was in the greatest anxiety to explain the object of his visit; 
but was put off for the moment, in spite of himself, by what he under- 
stood of the reproachful purport of these words, and by the genuine 
pleasure she testified in seeing him. 

“And now pray tell me something all you know/’ said Mora, 
drawing her chair near to his, “ about the good dear quiet little thing 
and all the changes of her fortunes carriage people now no doubt and 
horses without number most romantic, a coat of arms of course and 
wild beasts on their hind legs showing it as if it was a copy they had 
done with mouths from ear to ear good gracious, and has she her 
health which is the first consideration after all for what is wealth 
without it Mr. P himself so often saying when his twinges came that 
sixpence a- day and find yourself and no gout so much preferable, not 
that he could have lived on anything like it being the last man or that 
the precious little thing though far too familiar an expression now had 
any tendency of that sort much too slight and small but looked so 
fragile bless her ! ” 

Mr. P’s Aunt, who had eaten a piece of toast down to the crust, here 
solemnly handed the crust to Plora, who ate it for her as a matter of 
business. Mr. P’s Aunt then moistened her ten fingers in slow succes- 
sion at her lips, and wiped them in exactly the same order on the 
white handkerchief; then took the other piece of toast, and fell to 
work upon it. While pursuing this routine, she looked at Clennam 
with an expression of such intense severity that he felt obliged to 
look at her in return, against his personal inclinations. 

“ She is in Italy, with all her family, Plora,” he said, when the 
dread lady was occupied again. 

“In Italy is she really?” said Plora, “with the grapes and figs growing 
everywhere and lava necklaces and bracelets too that land of poetry 
with burning mountains picturesque beyond belief though if the organ- 
boys come away from the neighbourhood not to be scorched nobody 
can wonder being so young and bringing their white mice with them 
most humane, and is she really in that favored land with nothing but 
blue about her and dying gladiators and Belvederas though Mr. P him- 
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self did not believe for bis objection when in spirits was that the 
images could not be true there being no medium between expensive 
quantities of linen badly got up and all in creases and none whatever, 
which certainly does not seem probable though perhaps m consequence 
of the extremes of rich and poor which may account for it. 

Arthur tried to edge a word in, but Flora hurried on again. 

“ Venice Preserved too,” said she, “ I think you have been there is 
it well or ill preserved for people differ so and. Maccarom if the} 
really eat it like the conjurors why not cut it shorter, you are 
acquainted Arthur— dear Doyce and Clennam at least not dear and 
most assuredly not Doyce for I have not the pleasure but pray excuse 

me acquainted I believe with Mantua what has it got to do with 

Mantua-making for I never have been able to conceive ? ” 

“ I believe there is no connexion, Flora, between the two 
Arthur was beginning, when she caught him up again. 

“ Upon your word no isn’t there I never did but that s like me i 
run away with an idea and having none fo spare I keep it, alas there 
was a time dear Arthur that is to say decidedly not dear nor Arthur 
neither but you understand me when one bright idea gilded the 
what’s-his-name horizon of et cetera but it is darkly clouded now and 

all is over.” „ . ± 

Arthur’s increasing wish to speak of something very different was 
by this time so plainly written on his face, that Flora stopped in a 
tender look, and asked him what it was ? . 

“ I have the greatest desire, Flora, to speak to some one who is now 
in this house — with Mr. Casby no doubt. Some one whom I saw come 
in, and who, in a misguided and deplorable way, has deserted the 

house of a friend of mine.” . . u , , 

“ Papa sees so many and such odd people, said Flora nsing, that 
I shouldn’t venture to go down for any one but you Arthur but tor 
you I would willingly go down in a diving-bell much more a dining- 
room and will come back directly if you’ll mind and at the same time 
not mind Mr. F’s Aunt while I’m gone.” . 

With those words and a parting glance, Flora bustled out, leaving 
Clennam under dreadful apprehensions of his terrible charge.^ 

The first variation which manifested itself in Mr. F s Aunt s 
demeanour when, she had finished her piece of toast, was. a loud 
and prolonged sniff. Finding it impossible to avoid construing this 
demonstration into a defiance of himself, its gloomy significance being 
unmistakeable, Clennam looked plaintively at the excellent though 
prejudiced lady from whom it emanated, in the hope that she mig t 
be disarmed by a meek submission. . 

“None of your eyes at me,” said Mr. F’s Aunt, shivering with 

hostility. “ Take that.” , , 

“ That” was the crust of the piece of toast. . Clennam accepted the 
boon with a look of gratitude, and held it in his hand under the 
pressure of a little embarrassment, which was not . relieved when 
Mr. F’s Aunt, elevating her voice into a cry of considerable power, 
exclaimed “He has a proud stomach, this chap! He’s too proud 
a chap to eat it ! ” and, coming out of her chair, shook her venerable^ 
fist so very close to his nose as to tickle the surface. Put tor 
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the timely return of Flora, t# find him in this difficult situation, 
further consequences might have ensued. Mora, without the least 
discomposure or surprise, hut congratulating the old lady in an 
approving manner on being “very lively to-night,” handed her back 
to her chair. 

“He has a proud stomach, this chap,” said Mr. E’s relation, on 
being reseated. “ Give him a meal of chaff! ” 

“ Oh ! I don’t think he would like that, aunt,” returned Mora. 

“ Give him a meal of chaff, I tell you,” said Mr. F’s Aunt, glaring- 
round Flora on her enemy. “It’s the only thing for a proud 
stomach. Let him eat it up every morsel. Drat him, give him a 
meal of chaff ! ” 

Under a. general pretence of helping him to this refreshment, 
Flora got him out on the staircase ; Mr. E’s Aunt even then constantly 
reiterating, with inexpressible bitterness, that he was “ a chap,” and 
had “ a proud stomach,” and over and over again insisting on that 
equine provision being made for him which she had already so strongly 
prescribed. 

“ Such an inconvenient staircase and so many corner r stairs Arthur,” 
whispered Elora, “ would you object to putting your arm round me 
under my pelerine ?” 

^ With a sense of going downstairs in a highly ridiculous manner, 
Clennam descended in the required attitude, and only released his fair 
burden at the dining-room door , indeed, even there she was rather 
difficult to get rid of, remaining in his embrace to murmur, “ Arthur 
for mercy’s sake don’t breathe it to papa ! ” 

She accompanied Arthur into the room, where the Patriarch sat 
alone, with his list shoes on the fender, twirling his thumbs as if he 
had never left off. The youthful Patriarch, aged ten, looked out of 
his picture-frame above him, with no calmer air than he. Both smooth 
heads were alike beaming, blundering, and bumpy. 

u Hr. Clennam, I am glad to see you. I hope you are well, sir, I 
hope you are well. Please to sit down, please to sit down.” 

I had hoped, sir,” said Clennam, doing so, and looking round 
with a face of blank disappointment, “ not to find you alone.” 

“ Ah, indeed? ” said the Patriarch, sweetly. “ Ah, indeed? ” 

“ I told you so you know papa,” cried Elora. 

“ Ah, to be sure ! ” returned the Patriarch. “ Yes, just so. Ah, 
to be sure! ” 

“ ? ra Y, sir,” demanded Clennam anxiously, “ is Miss Wade 
gone? ” 

“Miss ? Oh, you call her Wade,” returned Mr. Casby. 

“ Highly proper.” 

Arthur quickly returned, “What do you call her? ” 

“Wade,” said Mr. Casby. “Oh, always Wade.” 

After looking at the philanthropic visage, and the long silky white 
hair for a few seconds, during which Mr. Casby twirled his thumbs, 
and smiled at the fire as if he were benevolently wishing it to burn 
him that he might forgive it, Arthur began : 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Casby ” 

“Hot so, not so,” said the Patriarch, “ not so.” 
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« 'But, Miss Wade had an attend^ftit with her — a young woman 

brought up by friends of mine, over whom her influence is not 
considered very salutary, and to whom I should be glad to have the 
opportunity of giving the assurance that she has not yet forfeited the 
interest of those protectors.” 

“ Really, really?” returned the Patriarch. 

“ Will you therefore be so good as to give me the address of Miss 
Wade ?” 

“Dear, dear, dear!” said the Patriarch, “ how very unfortunate! 
If you had only sent in to me when they were here ! I observed the 
young woman, Mr. Clennam. A fine full-colored young woman, Mr. 
Clennam, with very dark hair and very dark eyes. If I mistake not, 

if I mistake not ?” . 

Arthur assented, and said once more with new expression, Ii you 
will be so good as to give me the address.” 

“ Dear, dear, dear !” exclaimed the Patriarch in sweet regret. “ lut, 
tut, tut ! what a pity, what a pity ! I have no address, sir. Miss Wade 
mostly lives abroad, Mr. Clennam. She has done so for some years, and 
she is (if I may say so of a fellow creature and a lady) fitful and 
uncertain to a fault, Mr. Clennam. I may not see her again for a long, 
long time. I may never see her again. What a pity, what a 
pify 1” 

Clennam saw, now, that he had as much hope of getting assistance 
out of the Portrait as out of the Patriarch ; but he said nevertheless : 

“Mr. Casby, could you, for the satisfaction of the friends I have 
mentioned, and under any obligation of secresy that you may con side]' 
it your duty to impose, give me any information at all touching Miss 
Wade ? I have seen her abroad, and I have seen her at home, but I know 
nothing of her. Could you give me any account of her whatever ?” 

“ None,” returned the Patriarch, shaking his big head with his 
utmost benevolence. “ None at all. Dear, dear, dear ! What a real 
pity that she stayed so short a time, and you delayed! As con- 
fidential agency business, agency business, I have occasionally paid 
this lady money; but what satisfaction is it to you, sir, to know 
that?” 

“ Truly none at all,” said Clennam. 

“Truly,” assented the Patriarch, with a shining face as he philan- 
thropically smiled at the fire, “ none at all, sir. You hit the wise 
answer, Mr. Clennam. Truly, none at all, sir. 

His turning of his smooth thumbs over one another as he sat there, 
was so typical to Clennam of the way in which he would make the 
subject revolve if it were pursued, never showing any new part of it 
nor allowing it to make the smallest advance, that it did much to help 
to convince him of his labor having been in vain. He might have 
taken any time to think about it, for Mr. Casby, well accustomed to 
get on anywhere by leaving everything to his bumps and his white 
hair, knew his strength to lie in silence. So there Casby sate, twirling 
and twirling, and making his polished head and forehead look largeh 
benevolent in every knob. 

With this spectacle before him, Arthur had risen to go, when 
from the inner Dock where the good ship Pancks was ho\e down 
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when out in no cruising ground* the noise was heard of that steamer 
laboring towards them. It struck Arthur that the noise began demon- 
stratively far off, as though Mr. Pancks sought to impress on any one 
who might happen to think about it, that he was working on from out 
of hearing. 

Mr. Pancks and he shook hands, and the former brought his employer 
a letter or two to sign. Mr. Pancks in shaking hands merely scratched 
his eyebrow with his left forefinger and snorted once, but Clennam, 
who understood him better now than of old, comprehended that he 
had almost done for the evening and wished to say a word to him out- 
side. Therefore, when he had taken his leave of Mr. Casby, and 
(which was a more difficult process) of Flora, he sauntered in the 
neighbourhood on Mr. Pancks’ s line of road. 

He had waited but a short time when Mr. Pancks appeared. Mr. 
Pancks shaking hands again with another expressive snort, and taking 
off his hat to put his hair up, Arthur thought he received his cue to 
speak to him as one who knew pretty well what had just now passed. 
Therefore he said, without any preface : 

" I suppose they were really gone, Pancks?” 

" Yes,” replied Pancks. " They were really gone.” 

“ Does he know where to find that lady?” 

" Can’t say. I should think so.” 

Mr. Pancks did not? No, Mr. Pancks did not. Did Mr. Pancks 
know anything about her ? 

“I expect,” rejoined that worthy, “I know as much about her, as 
she knows about herself. She is somebody’s child — anybody’s — no- 
body’s. Put her in a room in London here with any six people old 
enough to be her parents, and her parents may be there for anything 
she knows. They may be in any house she sees, they may be in any 
churchyard she passes, she may run against ’em in any street, she may 
make chance acquaintances of ’em at any time ; and never know it. 
She knows nothing about ’em. She knows nothing about any relative 
whatever. Never did. Never will.” 

"Mr. Casby could enlighten her, perhaps?” 

" May be,” said Pancks. " I expect so, but don’t know. He has 
long had money (not overmuch as 1 make out) in trust to dole out to 
her when she can’t do without it. Sometimes she’s proud and won’t 
touch it for a length of time ; sometimes she’s so poor that she must 
have it. She writhes under her life. A woman more angry, pas- 
sionate, reckless, and revengeful never lived. She came for money 
to-night. Said she had peculiar occasion for it.” 

"I think,” observed Clennam musing, " I by chance know what 
occasion — I mean into whose pocket the money is to go.” 

"Indeed?” said Pancks. " If it’s a compact, I’d recommend that 
party to be exact in it. I wouldn’t trust myself to that woman, 
young and handsome as she is, if I had wronged her ; no, not for 
twice my proprietor’s money ! Unless,” Pancks added as a saving 
clause, " I had a lingering illness on me, and wanted to get it over.” 

Arthur, hurriedly reviewing his own observation of her, found it to 
tally pretty nearly with Mr. Pancks’ s view. 

" The wonder is to me,” pursued Pancks, " that she has never done 
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for my proprietor, as the only person cpnnected with her story she can 
lay hold of. Mentioning that, I may tell you, between ourselves, that 
I am sometimes tempted to do for him myself.’ ’ 

Arthur started and said, “ Dear me, Pancks, don’t say 
that!” 

“ Understand me,” said Pancks, extending five cropped coaly 
finger-nails on Arthur’s arm; “I don’t mean, cut his throat. But, 
by all that’s precious, if he goes too far, I’ll cut his hair !” 

Having exhibited himself in the new light of enunciating this tre- 
mendous threat, Mr. Pancks, with a countenance of grave import, 
snorted several times and steamed away. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE DREAMS OP MRS. FLINTWINCH THICKEN. 

The shady waiting-rooms of the Circumlocution Office, where he 
passed a good deal of time in company with various troublesome 
Convicts who were under sentence to be broken alive on that wheel, 
had afforded Arthur Clennam ample leisure, in three or four succes- 
sive days, to exhaust the subject of his late glimpse of Miss 
Wade and Tattycoram. He had been able to make no more of it 
and no less of it, and in this unsatisfactory condition he was fain to 
leave it. 

During this space he had not been to his mother’s dismal old house. 
One of his customary evenings for repairing thither now coming round, 
he left his dwelling and his partner at nearly nine o’clock, and slowly 
walked in the direction of that grim home of his youth. 

It always affected his imagination as wrathful, mysterious, and sad ; 
and his imagination was sufficiently impressible to see the whole 
neighbourhood under some tinge of its dark shadow. As he went 
along, upon a dreary night, the dim streets by which he went seemed 
all depositories of oppressive secrets. The deserted counting-houses, 
with their secrets of books and papers locked up in chests and safes ; 
the banking-houses, with their secrets of strong rooms and wells, the 
keys of which were in a very few secret pockets and a very few secret 
breasts ; the secrets of all the dispersed grinders in the vast mill, 
among whom there were doubtless plunderers, forgers, and trust - 
betrayers of many sorts, whom the light of any day that dawned might 
reveal ; he could have fancied that these things, in hiding, imparted a 
heaviness to the air. The shadow thickening and thickening as he 
approached its source, he thought of the secrets of the lonely church- 
vaults, where the people who had hoarded and secreted in iron coffers 
were in their turn similarly hoarded, not yet at rest from doing harm ; 
and then of the secrets of the river, as it rolled its turbid tide between % 
two frowning wildernesses of secrets, extending, thick and dense. 
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for many miles, and warding off the free air and the free country 
swept by winds and wings of birds. 

The shadow still darkening as he drew near the house, the melan- 
choly room which his father had once occupied, haunted by the appeal- 
ing face he had himself seen fade away with him when there was 
no other watcher by the bed, arose before his mind. Its close air was 
secret. The gloom, and must, and dust of the whole tenement, were 
secret. At the heart of it his mother presided, inflexible of face, 
indomitable of will, firmly holding all the secrets of her own and his 
father’s life, and austerely opposing herself, front to front, to the great 
final secret of all life. 

He had turned into the narrow and steep street from which the court 
or enclosure wherein the house stood opened, when another footstep 
turned into it behind him, and so close upon his own that he was 
jostled to the wall. As his mind was teeming with these thoughts, the 
encounter took him altogether unprepared, so that the other passenger 
had had time to say, boisterously, “ Pardon ! Hot my fault ! ” and to 
pass on before the instant had elapsed which was requisite to his reco- 
very of the realities about him. 

When that moment had flashed away, he saw that the man striding 
on before him, was the man who had been so much in his mind during 
the last few days. It was no casual resemblance, helped out by the 
force of the impression the man had made upon him. It was the man; 
the man he had followed in company with the, girl, and whom he had 
overheard talking to Miss Wade. 

The street was a sharp descent and was crooked too, and the 
man (who although not drunk had the air of being flushed with 
some strong drink) went down it so fast that Clennam lost him as 
he looked at him. With no defined intention of following him, 
but with an impulse to keep the figure in view a little longer, 
Clennam quickened his pace to pass the twist in the street which 
hid him from his sight. On turning it, he saw the man no 
more. 

Standing now, close to the gateway of his mother’s house, he 
looked down the street : but it was empty. There was no projecting 
shadow large enough to obscure the man ; there was no turning near 
that he could have taken ; nor had there been any audible sound of the 
opening and closing of a door, nevertheless, he concluded that the 
man must have had a key in his hand, and must have opened one of 
the many house-doors and gone in. 

Ruminating on this strange chance and strange glimpse, he turned 
into the courtyard. As he looked, by mere habit, towards the feebly- 
lighted windows of his mother’s room, his eyes encountered the figure 
he had just lost, standing against the iron railings of the little waste 
enclosure looking up at those windows, and laughing to himself. Some 
of the many vagrant cats who were always prowling about there by 
night, and who had taken fright at him, appeared to have stopped 
when he had stopped, and were looking at him with eyes by no means 
unlike his own from tops of avails and porches, and other safe points 
of pause. He had only halted for a moment to entertain himself thus; 
he immediately w r ent forward, throwing the end of his cloak off his 
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shoulder as he went, ascended the unevenly- sunken steps, and knocked 
a sounding knock at the door. 

Clennam’s surprise was not so absorbing hut that he took his reso- 
lution without any incertitude. He went up to the door too, and 
ascended the steps too. His friend looked at him with a braggart air, 
and sang to himself: 


“ Who passes by this road so late? 

Compagnon de la Majolaine ; 
Who passes by this road so late ? 

Always gay ! ” 


After which he knocked again. 

“ You are impatient, sir,” said Arthur. 

“ I am, sir. Death of my life, sir,” returned the stranger, “ it’s my 
character to he impatient ! ” 

The sound of Mistress Affery cautiously chaining the door before 
she opened it, caused them both to look that way. Affery opened it a 
very little, with a flaring candle in her hands, and asked who was 
that, at that time of night with that knock? “ Why, Arthur!” 
she added with astonishment, seeing him first. “ Hot you, sure ? 
Ah, Lord save us! Ho,” she cried out, seeing the other. “Him 
again ! ” 

“It’s true ! Him again, dear Mrs. Mint winch,” cried the stranger. 
“Open the door, and let me take my dear friend Jeremiah to my 
arms ! Open the door, and let me hasten myself to embrace m3' 
Plintwinch ! ” 

“ He’s not at home,” said Affer3 T . 

“Fetch him!” cried the stranger. “Fetch my Flintwincli ! 
Tell him that it is his old Blandois, who comes from arriving in 
England ; tell him that it is his little hoy who is here, his cabbage, his 
well-beloved ! Open the door, beautiful Mrs. Flintwinch, and in the 
meantime let me to pass upstairs, to present my compliments — homage 
of Blandois — to my lad}^ ! M}^ lady lives always ? It is well. Open 

then ! ” 

To Arthur’s increased surprise, Mistress Affe^, stretching her eyes 
wide at himself, as if in warning that this was not a gentleman 
for him to interfere with, drew hack the chain, and opened the 
door. The stranger, without any ceremony, walked into the hall, 
leaving Arthur to follow him. 

“ Dispatch then ! Achieve then ! Bring my Flintwinch ! Announce 
me to my lady ! ” cried the stranger, clanking about the stone floor. 

“Pray tell me, Affery,” said Arthur, aloud and sternty, as he 
surveyed him from head to foot with indignation ; “who is this 
gentleman ? ” 

“ Pray tell me, Affery,” the stranger repeated in his turn, “who 
— ha, ha, ha ! — who is this gentleman ? ” 

The voice of Mrs. Clennam opportunely called from her chamber 
above, “Affery, let them both come up. Arthur, come straight to 
me ! ” 

“Arthur?” exclaimed Blandois, taking off his hat at arm’s length, 
and bringing his heels together from a great stride in making him a 
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flourishing bow. “ The son of my lady? I am the all-devoted of the 
son of my lady ! ” 

Arthur looked at him again in no more flattering manner than 
before, and, turning on his heel without acknowledgment, went up 
stairs. The visitor followed him up-stairs. Mistress Affery took 
the key from behind the door, and deftly slipped out to fetch her 
lord. 

A bystander, informed of the previous appearance of Monsieur 
Elandois in that room, would have observed a difference in Mrs. 
Clennam’s present reception of him. Her face was not one to betray 
it ; and her suppressed manner, and her set voice, were equally under 
her control. It wholly consisted in her never taking her eyes off his 
face from the moment of his entrance, and in her twice or thrice, 
when he was becoming noisy, swaying herself a very little forward 
in the chair in which she sat upright, with her hands immovable 
upon its elbows; as if she gave him the assurance that he should 
be presently heard at any length he would. Arthur did not fail to 
observe this; though the difference between the present occasion 
and the former was not within his power of observation. 

“ Madame,” said Elandois, “do me the honor to present me to 
Monsieur, your son. It appears to me, madame, that Monsieur, your 
son, is disposed to complain of me. He is not polite/ ’ 

“ Sir,” said Arthur, striking in expeditiously, “ whoever you are, 
and however you come to be here, if I were the master of this house 
I would lose no time in placing you on the outside of it.” 

“Eut you are not,” said his mother, without looking at him. 
“Unfortunately for the gratification of your unreasonable temper, you 
are not the master, Arthur.” 

“I make no claim to be, mother. If I object to this person’s 
manner of conducting himself here, and object to it so much, that if I 
had any authority here I certainly would not suffer him to remain a 
minute, I object on your account.” 

“ In the case of objection being necessary,” she returned, “ I could 
object for myself. And of course I should.” 

The subject of their dispute, who had seated himself, laughed loud, 
and rapped his leg with his hand. 

“ You have no right,” said Mrs. Clennam, always intent on Elandois, 
however directly she addressed her son, “ to speak to the prejudice of 
any gentleman (least of all a gentleman from another country), 
because he does not conform to your standard, or square his behaviour 
by your rules. It is possible that the gentleman may, on similar 
grounds, object to you.” 

“I hope so,” returned Arthur. 

“The gentleman,” pursued Mrs. Clennam, “on a former occasion 
brought a letter of recommendation to -us from highly esteemed and 
responsible correspondents. I am perfectly unacquainted with the 
gentleman’s object in coming here at present. I am entirely ignorant 
of it, and cannot be supposed likely to be able to form the remotest 
guess at its nature ;” her habitual frown became stronger, as she 
very slowly and weightily emphasised those words; “but, when the 
gentleman proceeds to explain his object, as I shall beg him to have 
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the goodness to do to myself and Flintwinch, when Flintwinch returns, 
it will prove, no doubt, to he one more or less in the usual way of 
our business, which it will be both our business and our pleasure 
to advance. It can he nothing else.” 

“We shall see, madame ! ” said the man of business. 

“We shall see,” she assented. “ The gentleman is acquainted with 
Flintwinch ; and when the gentleman was in London last, I remember 
to have heard that he and Flintwinch had some entertainment or 
good-fellowship together. I am not in the way of knowing much 
that passes outside this room, and the jingle of little worldly things 
beyond it does not much interest me ; but I remember to have heard 
that.” 

“Eight, madame. It is true.” He laughed again, and whistled 
the burden of the tune he had sung at the door. 

“ Therefore, Arthur,” said his mother, “ the gentleman comes 
here as an acquaintance, and no stranger; and it is much to be 
regretted that your unreasonable temper should have found offence in 
him. I regret it. I say so to the gentleman. You will not say so, 
I know ; therefore I say it for myself and Flintwinch, since with us 
two the gentleman’s business lies.” 

The key of the door below was now heard in the lock, and the door 
was heard to open and close. In due sequence Mr. Flintwinch ap- 
peared; on whose entrance the visitor rose from his chair laughing 
loud, and folded him in a close embrace. 

“ How goes it, my cherished friend!” said he. “How goes the 
world, my Flintwinch? Eose-colored ? So much the better, so much 
the better ! Ah, but you look charming ! Ah, but you look young 
and fresh as the flowers of Spring ! Ah, good little boy ! Erave child! 
brave child ! ” J 

While heaping these compliments on Mr. Flintwinch, he rolled him 
about with a hand on each of his shoulders, until the staggerings of 
that gentleman, who under the circumstances was dryer and more 
twisted than ever, were like those of a teetotum nearly spent. 

“ I had a presentiment, last time, that we should be better and more 
intimately acquainted. Is it coming on you, Flintwinch ? Is it yet 
coming on ? ” 

“Why, no, sir,” retorted Mr. Flintwinch. “Hot unusually. Hadn’t 
you better be seated? You have been calling for some more of that 
port, sir, I guess ? ” 

“Ah! Little joker ! Little pig!” cried the visitor. “Ha ha ha ha!” 
And tlirowing Mr. Fintwincli away, as a closing piece of raillery, he 
sat down again. 

The amazement, suspicion, resentment, and shame, with which 
Arthur looked on at all this, struck him dumb. Mr. Flintwinch, who 
had spun backward some two or three yards under the impetus last 
given to him, brought himself up with a face completely unchanged in 
its stolidity except as it was affected by shortness of breath, and 
looked hard at Arthur. Hot a whit less reticent and wooden was 
Mr. Flintwinch outwardly, than in the usual course of things : the 
only perceptible difference in him being that the knot of cravat which 
was generally imder his ear, had worked round to the back of his 
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head : where it formed an ornamental appendage, not nnlike a bag- wig, 
and gave him something of a courtly appearance. 

As Mrs. Clennam never removed her eyes from Elandois (on whom 
they had some effect, as a steady look has on a lower sort of dog), so 
Jeremiah never removed his from Arthur. It was as if they had 
tacitly agreed to take their different provinces. Thus, in the ensuing 
silence, Jeremiah stood scraping his chin and looking at Arthur, as 
though he were trying to screw his thoughts out of him with an 
instrument. 

After a little, the visitor, as if he felt the silence irksome, rose, and 
impatiently put himself with his back to the sacred fire which had 
burned through so many years. Thereupon Mrs. Clennam said, moving 
one of her hands for the first time, and moving it very slightly with 
an action of dismissal : 

“ Please to leave us to our business, Arthur.” 

“ Mother, I do so with reluctance.” 

“Never mind with what,” she returned, “or with what not. Please 
to leave us. Come back at any other time when you may consider it 
a duty to bury half an hour wearily here. Good night.” 

She held up her muffled fingers that he might touch them with his, 
according to their usual custom, and he stood over her wheeled chair 
to touch her face with his lips. He thought, then, that her cheek was 
more strained than usual, and that it was colder. As he followed the 
direction of her eyes, in rising again, towards Mr. Flintwinch’ s good 
friend, Mr. Elandois, Mr. Elandois snapped his finger and thumb with 
one loud contemptuous snap. 

“ I leave your — your business acquaintance in my mother’s room, 
Mr. Flintwinch,” said Clennam, “with a great deal of surprise and a 
great deal of unwillingness.” 

The person referred to snapped his finger and thumb again. 

“ Good night, mother.” 

“ Good night.” 

“I had a friend once, my good comrade Plint winch,” said Elandois, 
standing astride before the fire, and so evidently saying it to arrest 
Clennam’ s retreating steps, that he lingered near the door ; “I had a 
friend once, who had heard so much of the dark side of this city and 
its ways, that he wouldn’t have confided himself alone by night with 
two people who had an interest in getting him under the ground — my 
faith! not even in a respectable house like this — unless he was 
bodily too strong for them. Eah ! "What a poltroon, my Flintwinch ! 
Eh?” 

“ A cur, sir.” 

“ Agreed ! A cur. Eut he wouldn’t have done it, my Plint winch, 
unless he had known them to have the will to silence him, without 
the power. He wouldn’t have drunk from a glass of water, under 
such circumstances — not even in a respectable house like this, my 
Flintwinch — unless he had seen one of them drink first, and swallow 
too ! ” 

Disdaining to speak, and indeed not very well able, for he was half- 
choking, Clennam only glanced at the visitor as he passed out. The 
visitor saluted him with another parting snap, and his nose came down 
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over his moustache and his moustache went up under his nose, in an 
ominous and ugly smile. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, AfFery,” whispered Clennam, as she opened the 
door tor him in the dark hall, and he groped his way to the sight of 
the night-sky, “what is going on here?” 

Her own appearance was sufficiently ghastly, standing in the dark 
with her apron thrown over her head, and speaking behind it in a low, 
deadened voice. 

“ Don’t ask me anything, Arthur. I’ve been in a dream for ever so 
long. Go away ! ” 

He went out, and she shut the door upon him. He looked up at 
the windows of his mother’s room, and the dim light, deadened by the 
yellow blinds, seemed to say a response after Affery, and to mutter, 
“ Don’t ask me anything. Go away ! ” 


CHAPTER XI. 

A LETTER FROM LITTLE DORRIT. 


Dear Mr. Clexxam. 

As I said in my last that it was best for nobody to write to me, 
and as my sending you another little letter can therefore give you no 
other trouble than the trouble of reading it (perhaps you may not find 
leisure for even that, though I hope you will somc^ day), I am nov 
going to devote an hour to writing to you again. This time, I write 
from Rome. 

We left Venice before Mr. and Mrs. Gowan did, hut they were not 
so long upon the road as we were, and did not travel by the same way, 
and so when we arrived we found them in a lodging here, in a 
place called the Via Gregoriana. I dare say you know it. 

How, I am going to tell you all I can about them, because I know 
that is what you most want to hear. Theirs is not a very comfortable 
lodging, but perhaps I thought it less so when I first saw it than you 
would have done, because you have been in many countries and have 
seen many different customs. Of course it is a far, far better place 
millions of times — than any I have ever been used to until lately; and 
I fancy I don’t look at it with my own eyes, but with hers. For it 
would be easy to see that she has always been brought up in a tender 
and happy home, even if she had not told me so with great love 

for it. . 

Well, it is a rather bare lodging up a rather dark common staircase, 
and it is nearly all a large dull room, where Mr. Gowan paints. lhe 
windows are blocked up where any one could look out, and the walls 
have been all drawn over with chalk and charcoal by others who have 
lived there before — oh, I should think, for years ! There is a curtain 
more dust-colored than red, which divides it, and the part behind the 
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curtain makes the private sitting-room. When I first saw her there 
she was alone, and her work had fallen out of her hand, and she was 
looking up at the sky shining through the tops of the windows. Pray 
do not he uneasy when I tell you, hut it was not quite so airy, nor 
so bright, nor so cheerful, nor so happy and youthful altogether as I 
should have liked it to he. 

On account of Mr. Gowan painting Papa’s picture (which I am not 
quite convinced X should have known from the likeness if I had not 
seen him doing it), I have had more opportunities of being with hei 
since then, than I might have had without this fortunate chance. She 
is very much alone. Yery much alone indeed. 

Shall I tell you about the second time I saw her ? I went one day, 
when it happened that I could run round by myself, at four or five 
o’clock in the afternoon. She was then dining alone, and her solitary 
dinner had been brought in from somewhere, over a kind of brazier 
with a fire in it, and she had no company or prospect of company, 
that I could see, but the old man who had brought it. He was telling 
her a long story (of robbers outside the walls, being taken up by a 
stone statue of a Saint), to entertain her — as he said to me when I came 
out, “ because he had a daughter of his own, though she was not so 

I ought now to mention Mr. Gowan, before I say what little more I 
have to say about her. He must admire her beauty, and he must be 
proud of -her, for everybody praises it, and he must be fond of her, 
and I do not doubt that he is — but in his way. You know his waj , 
and if it appears as careless and discontented in your eyes as it does in 
mine, I am not wrong in thinking that it might be better suited to 
her. If it does not seem so to you, I am quite sure I am wholly 
mistaken ; for your unchanged poor child confides in your knowledge 
and goodness more than she could ever tell you, if she was to try. But 
don’t be frightened, I am not going to try. 

Owing (as I think, if you think so, too) to Mr. Gowan s unsettled 
and dissatisfied way, he applies himself to his profession very little. 
He does nothing steadily or patiently; but equally takes things up and 
throws them down, and does them, or leaves them undone, without 
caring about them. When I have heard him talking to Papa during 
the sittings for the picture, I have sat wondering whether it could 
be that he has no belief in anybody else, because he has no belief m 
himself. Is it so ? I wonder what you will say when you come to 
this ! I know how you will look, and I can almost hear the voice in 
which you would tell me on the Iron Bridge. 

Mr. Gowan goes out a good deal among what is considered the best 
company here — though he does not look as if he enjoyed it or liked it 
when he is with it — and she sometimes accompanies him, but lately she 
has gone out verj^ little. I think I have noticed that they have an incon- 
sistent way of speaking about her, as if she had made some great self- 
interested success in marrying Mr. Gowan, though, at the same time, 
the very same people would not have dreamed of taking him for them- 
selves or their daughters. Then he goes into the country besides, to 
think about making sketches; and in all places where there are visitors, 
he has a large acquaintance and is very well known. Besides all this, 
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he has a friend who is much in his society both at home and away from 
home, though he treats this friend very coolly and is very uncertain 
in his behaviour to him. I am quite sure (because she has told me so), 
that she does not like this friend. He is so revolting to me, too, that 
his being away from here, at present, is quite a relief to my mind. 
How much more to hers ! 

But what I particularly want you to know, and why I have resolved 
to tell you so much even while I am afraid it may make you a 
little uncomfortable without occasion, is this. She is so true and so 
devoted, and knows so completely that all her love and duty are 
his for ever, that you may be certain she will love him, admire "him, 
praise him, and conceal all his faults, until she dies. I believe she 
conceals them, and always will conceal them, even from herself. She 
has given him a heart that can never be taken back ; and however much 
he may try it, he will never wear out its affection. You know the 
truth of this, as you know everything, far far better than I ; but I can- 
not help telling you what a nature she shows, and that you can never 
think too well of her. 

I have not yet called her by her name in this letter, but we are such 
friends now that I do so when we are quietly together, and she speaks 
to me by my name — I mean, not my Christian name, but the name you 
gave me. When she began to call me Amy, I told her my short story, 
and that you had always called me Little Dorrit. I told her that 
the name was much dearer to me than any other, and so she calls me 
Little Dorrit too. 

Perhaps you have not heard from her father or mother yet, and 
may not know that she has a baby son. He was born only two 
days ago, and just a week after they came. It has made them very 
happy. However, I must tell you, as I am to tell you all, that 
I fancy they are under a constraint with Mr. Gowan, and that 
they feel as if his mocking way with them was sometimes a slight 
given to their love for her. It was but yesterday when I was 
there, that I saw Mr. Meagles change color, and get up and go 
out, as if he was afraid that he might say so, unless he prevented 
himself by that means. Yet I am sure they are both so considerate, 
good-humored, and reasonable, that he might spare them. It is hard 
in him not to think of them a little more. 

I stopped at the last full-stop to read all this over. It looked at 
first as if I was taking on myself to understand and explain so much, 
that I was half inclined not to send it. But when I had thought it 
over a little, I felt more hopeful of your knowing at once that I had 
only been watchful for you, and had only noticed what I think I have 
noticed because I was quickened by your interest in it. Indeed, you 
may be sure that is the truth. 

And now I have done with the subject in the present letter, and 
have little left to say. 

We are all quite well, and Panny improves every day. You can 
hardly think how kind she is to me, and what pains she takes with 
me. She has a lover, who has followed her, first all the way from 
Switzerland, and then all the way from Yenice, and who has just con- 
fided to me that he means to follow her everywhere. I was much 
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confused by his speaking to me about it, but he would. I did not 
know what to say, but at last I told him that I thought he had better 
not. For Fanny (but I did not tell him this) is much too spirited and 
clever to suit him. Still, he said he would, all the same. I have no 
lover, of course. 

If you should ever get so far as this in this long letter, you will 
perhaps say, Surely Little Dorrit will not leave off without telling 
me something about her travels, and surely it is time she did. I 
think it is indeed, but I don’t know what to tell you. Since we left 
Venice we have been in a great many wonderful places, Genoa and 
Florence among them, and have seen so many wonderful sights, that I 
am almost giddy when I think what a crowd they make. But you 
could tell me so much more about them than I can tell you, that why 
should I tire you with my accounts and descriptions ? 

Dear Mr. Clennam, as I had the courage to tell you what the familiar 
difficulties in my travelling mind were before, I will not be a coward 
now. One of my frequent thoughts is this : — Old as these cities are, 
their age itself is hardly so curious, to my reflections, as that they 
should have been in their places all through those days when I did not 
even know of the existence of more than two or three of them, and 
when I scarcely knew of anything outside our old walls. There is 
something melancholy in it, and I don’t know why. 'When we 
went to see the famous leaning tower at Pisa, it was a bright sunny 
day, and it and the buildings near it looked so old, and the earth and 
sky looked so young, and its shadow on the ground was so soft and 
retired! I could not at first think how beautiful it was, or how 
curious, but I thought, “0 how many times when the shadow of the 
wall was falling on our room, and when that weary tread of feet was 
going up and down the yard — 0 how many times this place was just 
as quiet and lovely as it is to-day ! ” It quite overpowered me. My 
heart was so full, that tears burst out of my eyes, though I did what I 
could to restrain them. And I have the same feeling often— often. 

Do you know that since the change in our fortunes, though I appear 
to myself to have dreamed more than before, I have always dreamed 
of myself as very young indeed ? I am not very old, you may say. 
No, but that is not what I mean. I have always dreamed of myself 
as a child learning to do needlework. I have often dreamed of myself 
as back there, seeing faces in the yard little known, and which I 
should have thought I had quite forgotten ; but, as often as not, I 
have been abroad here — in Switzerland, or France, or Italy — some- 
where where we have been — yet always as that little child. I 
have dreamed of going down to Mrs. General, with the patches on 
my clothes in which I can first remember myself. I have over 
and over again dreamed of taking my place at dinner at Venice 
when we have had a large company, in the mourning for my poor 
mother which I wore when I was eight years old, and wore long- 
after it was threadbare and would mend no more. It has been a great 
distress to me to think how irreconcileable the company would consider 
it with my father’s wealth, and how I should displease and disgrace 
him and Fanny and Edward by so plainly disclosing what they wished 
to keep secret. But I have not grown out of the little child in thinking 
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of it ; and at the self-same moment I have dreamed that I have sat with 
the heart-ache at table, calculating the expenses of the dinner, and 
quite distracting myself with thinking how they were ever to he made 
good. I have never dreamed of the change in our fortunes itself ; 
I have never dreamed of your coming hack w r ith me that memorable 
morning to break it; I have never even dreamed of you. 

Dear Mr. Clennam, it is possible that I have thought of you — and 
others — so much by day, that I have no thoughts left to wander round 
you by night. Dor I must now confess to you that I suffer from home- 
sickness — that I long so ardently and earnestly for home, as sometimes, 
when no one sees me, to pine for it. I cannot bear to turn my face 
further away from it. My heart is a little lightened when we turn 
towards it, even for a few miles, and with the knowledge that we 
are soon to turn away again. So dearly do I love the scene of my 
poverty and your kindness. 0 so dearly, 0 so dearly ! 

Heaven knows when your poor child will see England again. AVe 
are all fond of the life here (except me), and there are no plans for our 
return. My dear father talks of a visit to London late in this next 
spring, on some affairs connected with the property, hut I have no 
hope that he will bring me with him. 

I have tried to get on a little better under Mrs. General’s instruc- 
tion, and I hope I am not quite so dull as I used to he. I have begun 
to speak and understand, almost easily, the hard languages I told you 
about. I did not remember, at the moment when I wrote last, that 
you know them both ; hut I remembered it afterwards, and it helped 
me on. God bless you, dear Mr. Clennam. Do not forget 
Your ever grateful and affectionate 

Little Dokrit. 

P.S. Particularly remember that Minnie Gowan deserves the best 
remembrance in which you can hold her. You cannot think too 
generously or too highly of her. I forgot Mr. Pancks last time. 
Please, if you should see him, give him your Little Dorrit’s kind 
regard. He was very good to Little D. 
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ENJOYMENT. 

Amusement and Instruction for All ! 

“ Now tftir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in.’’— Cowprcn. 

“it is pure art teaching all classes and orders* 
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New Serial Work by the Author of “ Sponge’s Tour,” 
Handley Cross,” “ Hawbuck Grange,” &c. 

On the 1st of January will be published, price Is., the First Monthly Number of 


U 


ASK MAMMA;” 


OB, 


THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND! 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " SPONGE’S TOUR,” &c. 

To It completed in Thirteen Monthly Numbers, uniform with “ Sponge’s Tour.” 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN LEECH. 

PUBLISHED BY BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


■The; ILLPflTRA Tlilii MiAj^PMATTg emUodlUa Illy 1 Ultima U1 UJO *utuur b fa ulti- 

plicity and diversity of characters and scenery — traces the unbounded imagination 
of his mighty genius, and “gives these airy nothings a habitation and a name.” 
The writings of Shakspeare present inexhaustible sources for illustration and 
the richest materials for literary adornment ; and the execution of designs for 
this purpose was. confided to one who was imbued with a zeal and a love 
for the undertaking, without which, in all high endeavours, there can be no 
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LITTLE DO RE IT. 


of it ; and at the self-same moment I have dreamed that I have sat with 
the heart-ache at table, calculating the expenses of the dinner, and 
quite distracting myself with thinking how they were ever to he made 
good. I have never dreamed of the change in our fortunes itself ; 
I have never dreamed of your coming hack with me that memorable 
morning to break it; I have never even dreamed of you. 

Dear Mr. Clennam, it is possible that I have thought of you — and 
others — so much by day, that I have no thoughts left to wander round 
you by night. Dor I must now confess to you that I suffer from home- 
sickness — that I long so ardently and earnestly for home, as sometimes, 
when no one sees me, to pine for it. I cannot hear to turn my face 
further away from it. My heart is a little lightened when we turn 
towards it, even for a few miles, and with the knowledge that we 
arc soon to turn awaj^again. So dearly do I love the scene of my 
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Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
lhat cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in.”- Cowrie. 


IT J^.^ URE ART teaching all classes and orders- 

GRATIFYING THE BEST INFORMED, AND DELIGHTING ’ 
THE LEAST INSTRUCTED.”— art journal. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The two become OWE, and produce effects unknown to art. It is one of the wonders 

of our age.” 

^Sir David Brewster, for this charming discovery, deserves the thanks of the nation.” 

Administers at once to wonder and delight.” 

“ Marvels of beauty— Heidelberg as real as on the Neckar.” , , 

Their groups and views are the finest we ever saw.” .... 

|| \ ast fields of enjoyment, the effects seem almost miraculous.” 

|| Everything grand and beautiful in the world brought to our own firesides.” . . 

“ Wonderful instrument. ” , 


Britannia. 

Mommy Chronicle. 
Spectator. 

Daily News. 

Art Journal. 
Morning Herald. 
Morning Advertiser. 
Times. 


CATALOGUE. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM, 

Shewing the various Courts and points of greatest interest, with descriptive 
letter-press at the bach of each slide. 


The following are mounted on Card, at 3s. each Slide, and are of the 
choicest description. 


1. The Byzantine Court— Interior 
view, with the black marble fountain (an 
exact copy of one at Heisterbach on the 
Rhine), and the celebrated effigies of Henry 
II. and his queen EleanoTa, and of Isabella, 
wife of King John, from Foutevrault Abbey. 

2. The Egyptian Court— Entrance 
to with Avenue of Lions. The different styles 
of columns, &c., during the Ptolemaic period, 
about 300 years B.C., and the outlines in 
low relief on the walls are beautifully de- 
lineated. 

3. The Court of the Eions— One of 

the most gorgeous in the Alhambra, re- 
markable for its graceful fretwork and the 
fairy-like slightness of its columns. It de- 
rives its name 1 rom the stone fountain seen 
in its centre, surrounded by lions. 

4. The Italian Court— From a por- 
tion of the Farnese Palace at Rome, with the 
figure of Lorenzo de Medici, and Dawn and 
Twilight, from the celebrated monument in 
the Church of San Lorenzo at Florence. 

5. The Pompeian Court— A well- 
chosen view from that beautiful Court, being 
an actual representation of the u Atrium,” 
or hall of a Roman mansion, with its “ im- 
pluvium” at the time of the great eruption, 
A.D.79. 

6. The Renaissance Court— A cor- 
rect epitome of thatarchitecture which super- 
seded the florid Gothic of the 15th century, 
and returning to a chaster style, is now 
known as the Renaissance. 


7. The Two Colossal Statues — ( 

Rameses, from the Temple of Abou Simboul, 
in ^ubia, sculptured in the solid rock. From 
hieroglyphics in the interior the date of 
their construction is ascertained to have 
been 1560 B.C. 

8. The Elizabethan Court— Both 
facade and arcades of which are from Hol- 
land House, Kensington, together with two 
bronze figures by Landini, from the Tarta- 
rughe fountain at Rome, and busts of Shake- 
speare, &c. 

9. Entrance to English Me- 
diaeval Court — Showing the western 
doorway of Tintern Abbey, and the two 
statues from the west front of Wells Cathe- 
dral. The celebrated Walsingham Font is 
seen within the Court. 

10. The Egyptian Hall of Co- 
lumns— This hall exhibits a combination of 
columns from various buildings ; some from 
the Tomb of Ozymandias, and others crowned 
with the head of Athor, the Egyptian Venus. 

11. The Telescope Gallery — So 

named from the curious effect produced by 
its apparently interminable repetition of 
rings, when seen from either extremity. 

12. The Assyrian Court— With re- 
presentations of the huinan-headed bulls 
which formed the entrance to the palace at 
Khorsabad, and of some of the figures on 
its walls, as also of the Sphinxes, cast from 
one in the Louvre, dated 1000 years before 
Christ. 
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13. View in the Greek Court- 

Containing some of the finest examples oi 
Greek sculpture • a portion of the Egyptian 
Court is also visible, with one of the figures 
of Amenopli, restored from the black granite 
statue in the British Museum. 

14. Entrance to the Egyptian 
Court— Remarkable for the dedication on 
the frieze, to the Queen, as the ** liuler of the 
Waves, the Royal Daughter Victoria, Lady 
Mqet Gracious,” &c., iu hieroglyphics. 

15. Interior View of the Crystal 
Palace-Looking towards the north end, 
and comprising nearly the whole length ot 
the nave. Osier’s crystal fountain occupies 
the centre of the foreground, surrounded by 
the colossal statues of Lessing and Hus- 
kisson, Lord Chatham, and Dr. Johnson. 

16. The Stationery Court — This 

view comprises three life-like figures by 
Rauch of Berlin, pupil both of Canova and 
r i horwaldson. The character of the Court is 
Composite, with cinque-cento ornamentation. 

17. Gallery of Greek Sculpture— 

The statues seen in this view are oi different 
periods of Greek art, but all of the liighest 
class, from the collections at Rome, Naples, 
Paris, and Berlin. 

18. Gallery of Greek Sculpture— 

A continuation of the preceding, and com- 
prising statues and busts in no way inferior 
to it in any of the qualities of high and re- 
fined art. 

19. Gallery of Greek Sculpture- 

Remarkable principally for the authenticated 
busts of Numa Pompilius and various Roman 
Emperors, clustered round the termination 
of the gallery looking towards the Court of 
the Lions. 

20. Gallery of Greek Sculpture— 

Amongst the statues in this continuation of 
the Greek Court, is the far-famed Venus de 
Medici, and it is remarkable for the massive 
antse or square columns, in the recess between 
which is a small statue of Euripides. 

21. The Byzantine Court — Two 
arches of the arcade from the cloisters of 
£t. Mary in Capitolo, an ancient Church of 
Cologne, with examples on the spandrils of 
the costume and style of the Byzantine 
period, and recumbent figures of the Earls 
of Pembroke and Essex. 

22. The Byzantine Court— A con- 
tinuation of the same faQade, with portraits 
of the Emperor Nicephorus and of Theo- 
dora, wife of Justinian. 

23. The Italian Court — Con- 
structed after the model of the Farnese 
Palace with the statue of Gulianode Medici, 
and the figures of Light and Night, from San 
Lorenzo, Florence. In the centre is seen 
the fountain of the Tartarughe, from Rome. | 


24. The Italian Court— The ori- 
ginal design of the Farnese Palace, the 
model from which this Court is taken, was 
by Sangallo, but it was completed under the 
direction of Michael Angelo; by whom is 
the celebrated statue of Bacchus, seen in 
front of the facade. 

25. English Mediaeval Court- 

Part of which is from Tintern Abbey, and 
part from Gainsborough, Yorkshire, with 
statues from Wells Cathedral and Romsey. 

26. Entrance to the Greek 
Court— Presenting two columns from the 
Temple of Jupiter, at Nemea, and in the 
back ground a model, about one-fourth the 
size of the original, of the Parthenon, with 
antique statuary in the foreground. 

27. Interior of Greek Court- 

Supported by pillars from the Temple of 
Jupiter, at Nernea, constructed about 400 
years B.C. Here are the two famous statues, 
the gladiator Repellent, and the Scythian 
whetting his knife. 

28. Mixed Fabrics Court— In the 

occupation of Sowerby, of Regent Street ; at 
this angle is seen Bailey’s Graces, and the 
Musidora by Thomas. 

29. The Homan Court — Nothing 

can be more chaste and simple than this 
Court, its arches rising between Ionic pillars 
and separated by a pilaster ot the same 
order, in harmony with the sculpture it con- 
tains. 

30. The Statues of Amenoph— 

Restored from the original in black granite, 
now in the British Museum, together with a 
portrait of Rameses 11. sitting under the 
Persea tree, sculptured on the walls. 

31. Interior of English Mediae- 
val Court— Most conspicuous in the cen- 
tre of this Court is the tomb of Edward the 
Black Prince, from Canterbury Cathedral, 
and that of William of Wykeham.from Win- 
chester, beyond which is the Walsingham 
Font. 

32. Middle Entrance to the 
Greek Court— Showing a Doric column, 
part of the facade from the Temple of 
Jupiter, at Nemea. 

33. Entrance to the Alhambra 

Court — An exact fac-simile of the en- 
trance into the court ot the Lions from the 
Court of the Fish-pond. The diaper pattern 
on the walls being from the Sala de la Barca. 

34 The Nave — Osier’s well-known 
fountain, Una and the Lion, and the Eagle 
Slayer, are here seen in a line across the 
nave, beyond which are the statues ol 
Charles 1. and James 11. 


35. Screen of the Kine-s nnri 
of England-A Sum?” 
presentetion of the .Screen designed by M. D. 

taken Cm h 1!"* SC " I , f,ture hf Thomas; it is 
taken from the angle where the Norman 

of her present Maj'esty. C ° m ^ riSeS the Statae 
Co^^tr U ^? i ?e a ples?n n t;&f h t e 

entrance of this beautiful Court, designed by 
Thomas, with a representation of Miriam in 
to^space above, and a bust of Jubal to the 

in the Nave-This view is 
n 1 > d ^ rectJ y across the nave, in aline with 
Osier s fountain and the statues of Charles 

itn^r^id an d d " 

chtiham 8 ,^ 0 ^^:^: thatof Humphr ^ 

Africans — Contrast- 

ha g nakfi f i* h ,? !ower levels > with the 

of “he Desert h,gh P astttre “ and plateaus 

39. Byzantine Court— Showinc the 

centre arch of the facade from the Church of 

fromwWh S apit . olo> * fc Cologne, the columns 
which it springs being ornamented with 
capitols of different designs. 

40. Mixed. Fabrics Court The 

only statue visible from this point of view, is 


from the Murder of the Innocents, but it 
derives its interest from the tropiil eve> 
greens, by which it is surrounded. 

n, 1 ;- F erem ° ny of Inauguration 

th ?“ ’* a c «r re “t representation taken upon 
the spot on the 10th of June, 1854, when Mr 
Lamg, the Chairman of the Crystal Palace* 
Company, was in the act of reading- the 
address to Her Majesty. ° 

• 4 ?: ^ xed fabrics Court- Show- 
mg the Tired Hunter, a statue by Bailev 

same artist! his b X the 

ASSlte'A'SS 

seen to the greatest advantage. 

T 4 f- Pf? rtionof the North Wing— 

dWu 1 th ® &e neral character of the italfan 
lerraces with the vases, statues, flower-beds" 
fish-ponds, &c., is seen in connection with a 
portion of the building. a 

45. General View in the Grounds 

hwVi? 6 ? fr °? thecentr al corridor, compri- 

ta?n th« -fi Walk d0Wn t0 the S reat *>™- 
tain, the village and church beyond the 

grounds, and the hills and variegated land- 
scape in the far distance. 


plates, at 8 s. 6 ( 1 . each tS For beauty of tone and 17 ' CX f CCUted on Daguerreotype 
slides are the finest everlsued 7 accurac y of detail . thea « 

Pa^ee^dS to^includ^ 60 ^ take ” Crystal 

description, mounted at 2s. each slideTorG^fs^each.^’ Without 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 

Groups, Figures, &c. &c., 

f an amusing and entertaining character, of the very finest quality 

On Card, mounted at 3s. eaqh Slide. 


Return from Shooting. 

Dead Game. 

Cock and Fox. 

The old Larder. » 

The Family Torment. 

The Egg Girl. 

A Day’s Sport (Group of Fish). 

Articles of Vertu. 

The Curiosity Shop. 

”£ £35* Cockato °; or, . Chinese Ball 

Mortality. 

Hawk and Duckling. 

Hen and Weasel. 

Group of Four Chinese. 


g r ?VP of Two Esquiraeati*. 

Kobt. Drummond, Valet to late Lord Nelson 

M Li ‘i J0 ':~ 0 . bjects to being disturbed fust 
when he begins to feel comfortable. 

(Taken by Command of Her Majesty.) 
Group of Three Sailors-Crimean Heroes. 

» tn e Royal Marines 
„ 2 Royal Marine Artillery 

l 3S,fe? g otr^' rime “ 

Dito^other v?ew b0r0USh “ Ports ”‘«“>‘- 
Ditto another View. 
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ON THE 1st OF DECEMBER, 1856. 

SraiES fB©i$ VIU-ASE.” 

•« So sweet a spot of earth, you might I ween, 

Have guessed some congregation of the elves 

To sport by summer moons had shaped it for themselves. 

+ mpreoscoDic “Gems.” and no collection can be 
These pictures are perfect btereoscopic uei , 

complete without them. 


The Old Church. 

The Squire’s House. 

The Fishpond. 

The Park Bridge. 

The Church through the Trees. 

The Road through our Village. 

The Dame and her Spinning Wheel. 

John Sims at his Pigstye. 

Maria Parson’s Washing Day. 

A Gossip by the Way. 

Blacksmith’s Shop. 

Old Giles’s Grindstone. 

“ The Cottage.” 

Sowing Barley. 

Reaping. 

Reapers at Dinner in the Field. 

Loading the Wheat Cart. 

Rick Making. 

Going to School. 

The last Load-Gleaners waiting at the 
Gate. 

Gleaners Returning. 

Dick Carter’s Potatoe Harvest. 

Lazy Joe Bennett’s Hut. 

Taking Corn into the Granary. 

The Straw Yard. 

Loading the Dung Cart. 

Stacking the last Rick. 

A Rest by the Way. 

Dame Edmunds’s talkative Daughter. 


Old Dancy enjoying his Pipe. 

A Chat at the Gate. 

The Ruined Cow Shed. 

Lane leading to the Farm. 

First warm day in Spring. 

The Old Story (at the Pump). 

Martha and Daniel at the Churn. 

Little Mary and her Magpie. 

Our Rectory. 

The Village Schoolmistress. 

A View of our Street. 

Turnpike to the Hamlet. 

Bread and Cheese in the Barn. 

Cottage on the Banks of the River. 

A View of the Bridge. 

The Weir. 

The Weir— Another View. 

The Ferry. 

Under the Willows. 

Angling in the Stream. 

“ Where I catch the most fish.” 
Anglers done for the day. 

The Cart Shed. 

The Remains of the Old Hall. 
t'Tummus” standing for his Picture. 
The Doctor’s One Cow Dairy. 

Little Polly gone fast to sleep. 
Drawing Water from the Well. 

The back view of Neal’s Cottage. 
Mrs. Giles at her Pump. 


ime Edmunds’s talKauve 

The above are most exquisitely executed, and each has descnpUve matte , 
or an appropriate quotation at back. 
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SCENES IN THE STYLE OF THE 

COURT OF LOUIS fiOATOSZE. 


Sweet Music. 

Very Courteous. 

And something more. 

The young French Courtier making Love. 


The Maiden. Coy. 

The fascinating Tete-a-Tete. 

The young Lovers — Caught by the Duenna. 
The Wedding — (In spite of the Duenna). 


Now Publishing (by permission), some Beautiful Scenes from the 



Including Mrs. Charles Kean as Hermione ; Misses Heath and Leclercq as Florizel and 
Perdita ; Mr. Harley as Autolycus; Mr. Ryder, Misses Eglinton, Hunt, Fanny Clifford, 
&c., in their favourite characters, together with other celebrated actors. Published at 3s. 
each, exquisitely coloured, with full descriptive letter-press at back, or the set of 15 for 

£2 2s. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE “ TIMES.” 

11 This pictorial and almost life-like record will recall to mind the magnificent spectacle 
that distinguished the early part of the present year. This is a series of coloured Photo- 
graphs (adapted to the stereoscope), in which some of the principal groups of the drama are 
represented in the costumes allotted to them by Mr. Charles Kean. The artists of the 
theatre themselves “sat” for the groups, and hence, not only are a number of beautifully 
composed tableaux accurately reproduced, with all that reality that is communicated by the 
stereoscope, but a collection of excellent portraits is formed in which Miss Heath, Miss 
Leclercq, Mr. Harley, and Mr. Ryder, are among the more noted figures. As correctness of 
costume in its minutest details has always been a great point in Mr. Kean’s revivals, a series 
of this sort bears a sort of historical value. The photographs are admirably executed, and 
published by the London Stereoscopic Company.” 
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THEATRICAL AND HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. 


Miss Murray as Mrs. Placid— u I insist, 
Mr. Placid, that you don’t leave them one 
penny.” 

Miss Heath as Ophelia in Hamlet (several 
plates >. 

Miss Wyndham of the Adelphi. 

Albert Smith. 

Gordon Cnmming. 

Bal Masqu6 (Eighteen Plates). 

Spanish Dancers (Eight varied Plates). 


Clara Novello. 

Pantomimes, various and amusing. 

Death of Thomas A’ Beckett, 

Capture of the young Earl of Richmond, 
Last moments of Edward V. 

Proclamation of Henry VII. on the Field of 
Bosworth. 

Mr. Harley as Autolycus . 

Scene from Holof ernes. 
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General Popular Subjects, mounted at 2s. 6d. each. Slide. 


The Emperor and Empress of China. 

Roman Woman at the Well. 

Crossing the Brook. 

Charity School. 

Girl with Fawn (Three Plates). 

“ Strictly Confidential.” 

Going to the Ball. 

Tlie Coquette. 

Boys Blowing Bubbles (Two Plates). 

Boys at Play. 

Impudence. 

Children Swinging. 

Dinner Party (Four Plates), group of 8. 

Tea Party (Four Plates). 

Dessert. 

Group of Fruit. 

Catholic Devotion. 

Ross, Her Majesty’s Piper. 

Lady Asleep ; Another overlooking. 

Lady Reading ; Another overlooking (Two 
Plates). 

Dead Game. 

Costermonger with Game. 

Flower Girl. 

Fruit Girl. 

Several elegant Drawing-room Scenes, 


Fish Girl (Two Plates). 

The Gleaner (Two Plates). 

Vivandiere. 

The Swing. 

The Gipsy. 

The Toilet. 

The Rabbit on the Wall. 

Taking a Sight. 

« Happy to take Wine with You.” (Group of 7.) 
The Tired Gleaner (Two Plates). 

Infant asleep in Cot. 

Group of Shells. 

Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lecture. 

Mr. Caudle’s attempt at Peace. 

His Success. 

The Wedding at St. George’s, No. 1. 

Baby asleep in Cot, No. 2. 

The Christening, No. 3. 

Lady at Toilet Glass. 

Blind Man’s Buff. 

“ She is evidently shamming.” 

The momentous question. 

The Fortune Teller. 

Lady Feeding Rabbits. 

such as ladies playing the harp, &c. 


i'0¥E , 

Rustic Courtship. 

The Quarrel. 

Coaxing Her. 

Very loving again. 

Going to Church. 

Shepherd playing his pipe. 
Ruatic at Dinner. 

The Alpine Milkmaid. 

The attempted Kiss. 



strain 


2s. 6d. each. 

Impudence. 

The Thimblerigger has the best of the 
Rustic. 

The Rustic has the best of the Thimble- 
rigger. 

The Mav Pole. 

The Pet Rabbit. 

The Rustic Wedding (quite new) several 
views. 


MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE, AND COMIC SCENES. 

Is. 6d. each. 


The Toothache — “ Do have it out.” 

“ Oh— h — h — h.” 

“ What a frightful root.” I 

The Tight Shoe. 

The “ Onconvanience ” of Single Life. 

The Irish Courtship. 

Paddy talking soft rionsense. 

The “ Convenience ” of Married Life. 


Paddy takes too much of the Cratur. 

His Wife chastises him. 

Pat and his Wife at Breakfast. 

Before you wash, always see you have a 
towel on the horse. 

Pat with his Shillaleh. 

The Inquisitive Hairdresser. 


eel 


The Gipsy Encampment. 

The Juggler. 

London Costermonger. 
London Crossing Sweeper. 
Ethiopian Serenader. 
Watchman of the Olden Time. 
“ Old Clo’. ” 


Is. each. 

The Ploughboy. 

Grinning through a horse collar. 
Winning the Gloves. 

“ It’s only a drop.” 

The Gipsy Woman. 

Looking knowing. 


The following Views of PARIS, mounted on card, at Is. each. 


Panorama of Paris. 

Notre Dame. 

The Louvre. 

The Madelaine. 

Arc de Triomphe. 

Bas-relief on „ 

Bridge of Louis Philippe. 
Cascades of St. Cloud. 

Cannons of the Invalides. 

The Corps Legislatif. 

Tour St. Jacques. 

Fountain of St. Sulpice. 

Statue of Francis I. 

The Arc de Carousel. 

Fountain in the Champs Elysees, 
Place de la Concorde. 

The Exposition. 

Church of St. Eustache. 


Porte St. Denis. 

Dome of the Invalides. 

St. Vincent de Paul. 

Place des Victoires. 

Rue Rivoli. 

The Bastile. 

Fountain of the Luxembourg 1 . 

Hotel de Ville. 

Colon ade of the Louvre. 

Church of St. Sulpice. 

Statue of Henry IV. on the Pont Neuf. 

The Flower Market. 

Library of the Louvre. 

Place du Chatelet. 

Pantheon. 

£;!?£ °f R 0ui £ ? h . m PP e and the Pantheon. 
Facade of the Palais Boyal. 

Cafe in the Champs Elysees. 
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With several others of a similar description. 

Entertaining: Subjects of the “ Wilkie” character, 

very popular, mounted at Is. 6d. each. 


Man and Woman in Yard— Snow Scene. 
Ladies seated outside Lodge-door 
Maid taking Joint from Butcher Bov 
Lady seated at Table. J 

Family Group at Tea. 

Neighbonrs OTer the 
Group of Anglers. 

Child seen through Anti-Macassar. 

Porters gossipping in Yard. 

Group round Fish Pond. 

Group seated on Garden Chair. 
Wooden-legged Man at Kenilworth Castle. 
Interior of Larder. 

Ruined Gateway, Kenilworth. 

Militia Men at Skittles. 

w i th , Lu SS a £ e > &c.— Snow Scene. 
Family outside Conservatory. 

Group of Game, & c . 

Men with Truck. 

P 61 "" (se,eral Platos )- 


Group of 25 Ladies and Children. 
Group of Anglers and Lady. 

Family Group in Arbour. 

Ladies playing at Chess. 

Group of Labourers. 

Boy on Rocking Horse. 

Girl on do. 

Man weighing out Coals. 

Peacock in Garden. 

Group of Stuffed Birds in Cases. 
Smoking Cigar in Grotto, 

Group of Gentlemen at Boat-house. 
Piece of Ruined Castle covered with Ivy 
* amily Group at Cottage Door 
Sportsman Firing ; Gardener and Boy. 
Labourers taking their Meals. 

Black Letter and Spectacles. 

Packing Soda-water. 

Friendly Visit. 

Girls giving the Gardener some Porter 
Man washing Dog-cart. 

Boys in Punt, Angling. 
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Blacksmiths. 

Gardener Hoeing. 

Recruiting party. 

Party playing at Skittles. 

Soldiers at Cards. 

Mamma and Child in Garden. 

Child seen through Netting. 

Group of Ducks, &c. . 

Sportsman ; Child and Labourer in Yard 
Sportsman and Family in Garden. 

Labourers at Meals. 

Gentleman climbing Tree. 

Father nursing Child. 

Group round Fish Pond. 

Labelling Cask. 

Papa’s Pet in Tree. 

Ladies Conversing. 

Gentleman in Conservatory. 

Gardener gossipping with Maid. 

Soldiers playing at Cards. 

Coachman talking to Lodge Keeper. 

Carmen and Housewife. 

“ Any Brooms or Brushes?” &c. 

Sportsman, Angler, and Friend. 

Gentleman at Gate talking to the Carpenter. 
Family Group outside Conservatory. 
Dustmen and Boys in Yard. 

Garden 'Scene. 

Gentlemen at Kenilworth Gateway. 

Group of Surveyors. 

Lady and Children. 

Porters in Yard. 

Group of Soldiers. 

Porters and Boy in Yard. 

Group around Fish Pond. 

Mamma and Daughters. 

Soldiers on Drill. ’ _ 

Militia Man and Boy on Ladder. 

Family at Window and in Garden. 


Large Party of Ladies in Garden. 

Lady and Gentlemen in Garden. 

Ladies and Children at D ? or * « ow 
Man and Labourers clearing away Snow. 

Labourers loading Truck. nfferinc 

Carpenter, Labourers, and Man offering 

Beer. 

Men^with ^I'rubk^* and Boy drinking Le- 
monade. 

Quaker’s Meeting. 

Man tying Vine. 

Skull and Spectacles. 

School Boys in Playground. 

Piece of Coral (very striking;. 

Railway 6 Station — Train just arrived, and 
passengers all leaving (very striking). 
Militia Man calls on Mary. 

Militia Man gets\ndignant and knocks down 
the Boy. 

An old Man interferes. 

Mary makes peace. 

Departure of the Militia Man. 

Gentlemen and Boy in Su ™^'ho * 

Militia Man and Porter at Door. ( 5 j 
Dog and Kennel. 

Gardener and Boy. 

Carpenter, Porter, and Boy. 

Militia Kneeling. 

Group of Soldiers. 

Shakespeare’s House. 

Group of Children in Garden. 

Yo^ng Lady 6 with Hoop; Servant, cleaning 
Window. 

Ladies and Maid on Door-steps. . 

Ruins of Covent Garden Theatre (6 Plates;. 


mily at Winaow anu in uciiucu. 

Fresh Subjects are continually being added, and a selection o th - 
popular ones will be made, if desired, on the number required being stated. 

Second quality of the above 11s. per dozen. 


A large collection of Daguerreotype Statuary, taken from the orginal 

marble, 5s. 6d. each. 

The same Subjects on paper, 2s. each, including— 


Bust of Ariadne by Bacon. 

Dorothea by Bell. 

Golden Age by Beattie. 

Ino and Bacchus by Foley. 

Two Cupids struggling for a Heart oy 
Posschini. 

Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman. 

The Apollo Belvidere. 

Skeleton Flowers. 

' Horse and Panther. 

Boys and Leopard. Subjects are daily being added. 


Duke of Wellington. 

Sabrina by Bailey. 

Eve by Bailey. 

Andromeda by Pradier. 

Leda and the Swan „ 

Diana » 

Priestess of Bacchus,, 

LaocoonfromYhr original statue at Rome. 
Christ and the Woman at the Well. 
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LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES, &c. 

SWITZERLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND, ISLE OF WIGHT, JERSEY, 

and the choicest Spots in England, including the following Subjects, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Is. 6d. each. 

KENILWORTH. 

The Stocks. 

West Door of the Old Church 
The New Church. 

Lich-Gate to New Church. 


WARWICK. 

Compton Wingate. West front. 

„ „ South front. 

Porch in West front. 

The Mill, Guy’s Cliff. 

The Avenue „ 

St. Mary’s Church. 

The Beauchamp Chapel. 

Lane near the Castle. 

Leicester Hospital and the Old Gate 
Taehbrook Church. 

See page 12, “ Antiquarian Subjects.” 


I St. John’s School. 

I Ashow Church, near Warwick. 

Stratford-on-Avon Church. 

The Town Hall, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Old Town Hall Grammar School and Chapel 
of the Holy Cross, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Charlecote House. 

„ „ river front. 

New Church in Charlecote Park. 
Leamington Church. 

„ College. 

Holly walk, near Leamington. 

Lower Parade „ 

Stoneleigh Bridge. 

The Lodge, Stoneleigh Park. 

View in „ „ 

Lane near „ „ 

Stone Cross in Stoneleigh Churchyard. 


Several Views of CANTERBURY, including the Cathedral, &#. 

SALISBURY. 


West End of Salisbury Cathedral. 

The Cathedral from the north east. 

„ „ Palace grounds. 

South View „ „ 

Spire from Window of the Palace. 

Part of the West Front. 

The Chapter House. 


The West Door. 

From the Old Mill at Harnham. 

The Poultry Cross, Salisbury. 

High Street „ 

Lake House „ 

Gate of the Close, High Street, Salisbury. 
Old Sarum. „ 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Beeches in the New Forest (Two Plates). Rufus’s Stone, New Forest (Three Plates). 
Damerham Church. Various rustic scenes. 

Stile in Damerham Churchyard. 
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COVENTRY. 

St. John’s Church Coventry. I Panorama of Coventry. 

Bablake’s School „ 
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YORKSHIRE. 

Posforth Beck, in Bolton Park. 
Waterfall » 

„ at Helmsley. 
Market Plaee „ 

Ripon Minster from the Skell. 

See page 12, “ Antiquarian Subjects." 


The Strid, near Bolton Priory 
The Whaife above the Strid. 

„ below „ 

„ near the Priory. 

„ above the Wooden Bridge. 

The Stenninsc Stones, near Bolton Priory. 


ISLE OF 

Qnarr Abbey. 

Egypt, West Cowes. 

Areton Church. 

Chale „ 

Wootten „ 

Binstead Rectory. 

Old Grammar School, Newport. 

Shanklin Church. 

„ Chine. 

„ Dell. 

St. Helens. 

Crab Inn. 

Dairyman’s Daughter’s Cottage. 


WIGHT. 

Norris Castle, East Cowes. 

Carisbrook Castle. 

Mottistone Farm. 

Shorwell Church, 

Black Gang Chine. 

Panoramic View of Ventnor. 

„ „ Ryde. 

Steep Hill Castle. 

Westfield House — The residence of Sir 
Augustus Clifford. 

Bonchurch Church. 

View at Bonchurch. 

Ryde Pier. 


A Series of Views, embracing all the points of interest at 

OXFORD. 


DERBYSHIRE, 2s. each. 


Some most exquisite Views of Dovedale, &c., amongst which will he found— 


Dovedale, from the foot of Thorp Cloud. 
Dove holes. 

Ilam Stone. 

The Lover’s Leap. 

The Vale, 

And about 


The Lover’s Walk. 
The Three Sisters. 
The Twelve Apostles. 
The Church Rock. 


20 other subjects. 


SCOTLAND. 


Balmoral Castle. 

Braemar „ 

Linn of Dee. 

On the Cluny. 

The Brig O’Balgownie. 

Edinburgh Castle (several plates.) 
Scott’s Monument, Edinburgh. 

Cal ton Hill, „ 

St. Andrew’s Square „ 


Howit’s Hospital, Edinburgh. 

Gateway of „ „ 

The Mound „ 

Linen Company’s Bank „ 

Falls of the Garrawalt. 

On the Garrawalt— Ballochbowie Forest, 
Mills on the Cluny. 

Falls of Corymulzie. 

Firs in Ballochbowie Forest. 


of Views from 


A choice selection 

JERSEY, 

With Victor Hugo and his Family. 
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ANTIQUARIAN SUBJECTS, 

Mounted on Card, Is. 6d. each. 


Kenilworth Castle. 

Leicester’s Buildings, Kenilworth. 

Caesar’s Tower 

Fire Place in Banquet Hall 

Entrance to Gate House 

The Banquet Hall ff 

Bay Window of Banquet Hall „ 

Ruined Arches with part of Caesar’s Tower, 
Kenilworth. 

Caesar’s Tower and the Old Church, Kenil- 
worth. 

Ruined Doorway, Kenilworth. 

The Gate House. „ 

Porch of Gate House. „ 

Warwick Castle. 

Old Gate, Jewry Street, Warwick. 

The Priory t) 

Shakespeare’s House, Stratford-on-Avon. 

„ Tomb „ 

Old Guild Chapel ff 

Ann Hathaway’s Cottage at Shottery. 
Tintern Abbey. 

Yale Crucis „ 

Netlej „ (several views). 
Cloisters of Salisbury Cathedral. 


Cloisters of Salisbury Cathedral and West 
Front. 

Stonehenge (Six Views). 

Gateway of Old Abbey, Reading. 

Several Views of the Interior. 

Wardour Castle, Wiltshire. 

Window of Grey Friars Church, Coventry. 
St. Mary’s Hall „ 

Bond's Hospital „ 

Fountain Abbey, Yorkshire. 

Choir, Fountain Abbey. 

Nave „ 

Cloisters „ 

Refectory „ 

South Door „ 

Chapter House „ 

Bolton Priory. 

Transept, Bolton Priory. 

West End „ 

South Transept „ 

Door of „ fJ 
Kirkham Abbey. 

Rievaulx Abbey. 

„ Refectory. 

Byland Abbey. 
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THE HOME AND HAUNTS OP COWPER. 

2 s. each. 


Cowper’s House at Olney. ' 

The Market Hill Tree. 

The Summer House. 

Olney Church. 

Weston Lodge— Cowper’s Residence. 


The Gothic Temple in the Wilderness, j 
The Avenue of Lime Trees. 

The Alcove. 

The Rustic Bridge. 

The Oak in Yardley Chase. 


All the above have a full description printed at the back, with quotations 
from Cowper’s “ Task.” 


I 


Several choice Views of 

WINDSOR CASTLE, HAMPTON COURT, RICHMOND, &c. 


Fifty varied Stereoscopic Plates of the 

GREAT CRUMLIN VIADUCT in WALES. 

This Viaduct is upwards of 200 feet iu height, 1750 in length, and 50 in 
breadth— a most interesting subject for Architects, Civil Engineers, &c. 
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POMPEII, NAPLES, &c. 

The following Views comprehend all the principal features and points of 
interest, mounted on card at Is. 6d. each slide^ 

Ravine at Toronto. 

Amalfi, near Naples. 

Ponte Rosso, „ 

View near Castellamare. 

View of Pansilippe, near Naples. 

Mill near Vietri. 

Ruins at Ravello. 

Bridge of Fanita, Naples. 

House of Tasso at Toronto. 

Tombs in the Campo Santo, Naples. 

Temple of Serapis at Naples. 

Temple of Ceres (No. 1) at Pcestum. 

Left of the Forum at Pompeii. 

The Musician’s House at Pompeii. 

Temple of Diana at Bala, Naples. 

Soldier’s Quarters at Pompeii. 

Mount Pelegrino, Palermo. 

Entrance of the Forum at Pompeii. 

Entrance of the Theatre at Pompeii. 

View of Vesuvius at Naples. 

Temple of Jupiter at Pompeii. 

Interior of the Temple of Mercury at 


The Bakers House at Pompeii. 

Altar of the Temple of Venus, rompeu. 
Sallust’s House, Pompeii. 

The Basilique at Pcestum. 

Gate of Herculaneum at Herculaneum. 
The Right of the Forum, Pompeii. 

The Pantheon .at Pompeii. 

Course of the Tombs at Pompeii. 
Temple of Neptune at Pcestum. 

Temple of Ceres (No. 2) at Pcestum. 
Course of the Tombs at Pompeii. 
Course of the Tombs (No. 2) Pompeii. 
Chateau of Queen Jeanne at Naples. 
Walk of Fortune at Pompeii. 

Castle of Bai'a, near Naples. 

The Basilique at Pompeii. 

The House of the Chapters .at Pompeii. 
View of the Forum at Pompeii. 

The Three Temples at Pcestum. 

Temple of Venus at Pompeii. 

House of Diomedes at Pompeii. 

Temple of Venus at Naples. 

St. Mary’s at Palermo. 

House of the Faun at Pompeii. 


Pompeii. 

Temple of Iris at Pompeii. ' 

The principal portion of these Views are taken by the 

PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE KING OF NAPLES, 

all others are forbidden. 

All the Paper Subjects can he had exquisitely coloured, at 6d. 
per Slide additional. 

Stereoscopic Views in Paris • • • • ® aCh ‘ 

France and England . os. oa. 

• ” ” Italy, Rhine, & Pyrenees, 6s. 6d. 

” ” Snow Scenes . . 5s. 6d. 

The Departure — Bas-relief on the Arc de in 
omphe de l’Etoile. _ ^ s rTI _. , 


ompne ae 1 Jhtuue. , , , 

(jl or y_Bas-relief on the Arc de Triomphe de 
l’Etoile. . , , 

War — Bas-relief on the Arc de Tnomphe de 

Peace— Bas-relief on the Arc de Triomphe de 
l’Etoile. 

Arc de Triomphe de Carrousel. 

Place de la Concorde (very go<?d). 

Apsis de Notre Dame de Paris (very good). 

Exterior of the Church of St. Etieune du 
Mont (very good). 

Front view of the Palace of Justice, Pans. 


Front view of the Terminus of the Stras- 
bourg Railway. .. _ . 

Fore Court of the School of Beaux Arts, Pans. 
Palais des Tuileries. 

The Madelaine (very fine). 

Arc de Triomphe de l’Etoile. 

Front view of the Church St. Vincent de Paul. 
NewSacristy of Notre Dame, Paris( very good). 
Clock Tower of the Palace of Justice, Paris. 
Notre Dame of Paris, View of the Quay des 
Grands Augustins. _ . , 

Perspective view of the Arc de Triomphe 
de l’Etoile. 

Fountain of the Place St. Sulpice. 
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Place du Chatelet. 

Portal of Notre Dame, Paris (beautiful). 
Notre Dame, Paris, south side (very good). 
Front view of the Palais Royal. 

View of the Quay de l’Hotel de Ville, Paris 
(very good). 

View of the Seine, taken from the Pont 
Royal (very good). 

Notre Dame de Paris, and the bridge of the 
Tournelle. 

Notre Dame de Paris, north side (good). 
Perspective view of the new Sacristy of 
Notre Dame, Paris. 

Front view of the Church of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois. 

View of the Seine, taken from the Pont des 
Arts. 

Perspective view of the Quai and of the 
Palais d’Orsay. 

Colonne Vendome. 

Interior of the Church of St. Etienne du 
Mont. 

Tower of Clovis, and Pantheon view of the 
Polytechnic School. 

Equestrian Statue of Louis XIV., Place des 
Victoires. 

Front view of the Pantheon. 

Notre Dame and Hotel Dieu de Paris (very 
good). 

Front view of the Hotel de Ville, Paris (very 
good). V 

Front view of the Hotel du Garde Meuble, 
Paris. 

View of the Seine, taken from the Fruit 
Wharf (good). 

Palace, of the Luxembourg, garden frontage. 
Palace of the Luxembourg, et Tour St. 
Sulpice. 

Front view of the Hotel des Invalides. 
Equestrian statue of Henry IV. view of the 
Quai Conti. 

View of the Pont Neuf, and perspective view 
of the Louvre (good). 

View of the Quai de l’Ecole. 

Palais de Justice of Paris, View of the Quay 
of the Megisserie. 

View of Pont Royal. 

The Louvre, view of the Platform of the 
Pont Neuf. 

Villa du Quai d’Orsay. 

The Mint, Paris. 

Perspective view of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Perspective view of the Seine with Drag 
Boats (very fine). 

View of the Cranes on the Wharf d’Orsay. 
Poil Rouge a Notre Dame de Paris. 
Perspective view of the Bridges on the 
Seine (very fine). 

View of the Petit Pont sur la Seine. 
Perspective du Port Malaquais. 

Dome des Invalides. 

Gothic Pavilion in the Champs Elysees. 
Fountain in the Champs Elysees. 

Cafe in the Champs Elysees, summer. 

View of the Seine, taken from the Quai de 
la Conference. 


Chevaux de Marly. 

Perspective view of the Church of St. Eus- 
tache. 

Southern frontage of the Church of St. Eus- 
tache. 

Front view of the Church of St. Gervais. 

Sixteen different panoramic views of Paris. 

Colonnade of the Louvre. 

View of the Entrance to the City of Paris. 

Perspective view of the Hotel de Ville, 
Paris. 

Val de Grace. 

View of the Institute, taken from the Quay 
of the Louvre. 

Front view of the Legislative Palace. 

Cafe in the Champs Elysees, snow scene 
(very beautiful). 

Entrance to a Park in the Champs Elysees, 
snow scene (very good). 

Eleven Snow Scenes, taken from different 
views at Trianon (all very beautiful). 

Three different Landscapes on the Lake 
of Enghien. 

Chapel at the Palace of Versailles. 

Statue of Louis XIV. at the Palace of Ver- 
sailles. 

Statue of Hoche at Versailles. 

Front view of the Palace at Versailles. 

Group of Lilac Trees in the Garden of the 
Palace at Versailles. 

Portal of the Church of St. Ouen at Rouen. 

Statue of Joan of Arc at Rouen (very fine.) 

Church of Notre Dame de Bon Secours, 
near Rouen. 

Port of Rouen. 

General view of Rouen, taken from the 
Church of Bon Secours. 

General view of the facade of Notre Dame, 
of Rouen (very fine). 

Four Panoramic Views of Rouen (various). 

View of the Quay of the Island Lacroix at 
Rouen. 

Six views of the Ruins of the Abbey of 
Jumieges, various (very interesting). 

View of the Seine and the Court-yard of 
Boyeldieu, Rouen. 

Porte Guillaume-Lion at Rouen. 

Portal of Notre Dame, Paris. 

Entrance to the Place des Halles, Rouen. 

Place des Halles, Rouen. 

Old Houses at Rouen. 

Southern Angle of the Church of St. Ouen 
at Rouen (beautiful). 

Perspective view of the Church of St. Ouen 
at Rouen. 

Staircase of the Palais de Justice, Rouen. 

Front view of the Palais de Justice, Rouen. 

Perspective view of the Palais de Justice, 
Rouen. 

Porte des Cordeliers a Leches. 

Front view of the Cathedral at Tours. 

Abbey of St. Denis. 

Porte Dauphine at the Chateau de Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Southern Porch of the Cathedral at Chartres, 
(beautiful). 
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Portion of the Southern Porch of the Cathe- 
dral of Chartres. 

Pont Guillaume at Chartres. 

Pont de Massacre at Chartres. 

Ruins of the Church St. Andre at Chartres. 
Castle of Maintenon (very fine). 

Portal of the Cathedral of Rheims (very 
fine). 

Northern side of the Cathedral of Rheims 
(beautiful). 

Southern side of the Church of St. Remi at 
Rheims. 

Place and Statue of Louis XV. at Rheims. 
Interior of the Church St. Remi at Rheims. 
Church of Notre Dame de l’Epine. 

Southern side of Notre Dame de l’Epine. 
Southern side of the Cathedral of Stras- 
bourg. 

Southern Portal of the Cathedral of Stras- 
bourg (very grand). 

View of the Quay and Custom House at 
Strasbourg. 

View of the Island taken from the Custom 
House Bridge at Strasbourg. 

View of the Island taken from the Draw- 
bridge at Strasbourg. 

Panoramic View of Strasbourg. 

Fagade des Chevaliers at the Castle of Hei- 
delberg (very interesting;. 

Porte de la Fagade des Chevaliers at the 
Castle of Heidelberg (very interesting). 
Clock Tower at the Castle of Heidelberg 
(very interesting). 

Galerie Robert at the Castle of Heidelberg 
(very interesting). 

Gallery of Antiquities at the Castle of 
Heidelberg (very interesting). 

Castle of Heidelberg as seen from the Park 
Terrace (very interesting). 

Castle of Heidelberg as seen from the Avenue 
in the Park (very interesting). 

General View of the Town of Heidelberg 
(very interesting). 

General View of the Castle of Heidelberg 
(very interesting). 

The Bridge at Heidelberg (very interesting). 
Porte de la Salle des Chevaliers at the 
Castle of Heidelberg (very interesting). 
Ruins of a Tower at the Castle of Heidel- 
berg (very interesting). 

Tower of the Sierre at the Castle of Heidel- 
berg (very interesting). 

General View of Mayence. 

Place Guttenberg at Mayence. 

View of Mayence, taken from the opposite 
Banks of the Rhine. 

View of Riidesheim, Borders of the Rhine. 
Western side of the Castle of Ehrenfels, 
Borders of the Rhine. 

Eastern side of the Castle of Ehrenfels, 
Borders of the Rhine. 

General View of Bingen, Borders of the 
Rhine. 

Castle of Rheinstein, Borders of the Rhine 
(very beautiful), 

Castle of Sonneck. 


Castle of Falkenberg, Borders of the Rhine . 
Castle of Furstcmberg, Borders of the Rhine 
Rustic Cottage at Bacharach, Borders of the 
Rhine. 

Ruins of the Abbey at Bacharach. 

General View of the Abbey at Bacharach. 
View of Bacharach from the Vale. 

View of Bacharach from the Rhine. 

Castle of Pfalz. 

View of Caub, from the opposite Banks of 
the Rhine. 

Castle of Giitenfels. 

Castle of Oberwesel. 

Large Tower of Oberwesel. 

General view of Oberwesel. 

Castle of St. Goar. 

Castle of Stobzenfels, from the Upper Ter- 
race. 

Castle of Stobzenfels, from the Lower Ter- 
race. 

General View of Coblentz. 

Church of Andernach. 

Two Views of the Archiepiscopal Palace at 
Andernach. 

Ruins at Drachenfels. 

The Rocks at Drachenfels. 

Castle of Godesberg. 

Southern Portal of the Cathedral of 
Cologne (very beautiful). 

Front Portal of the Cathedral of Cologne 
(very good). 

Apsis of the Cathedral of Cologne. 

Porch of the Hotel de Ville at Cologne. 

View of the Canal at Bruges. 

View of the Canal Bridge at Bruges. 

View of the Chapel of St. Sang, Bruges. 

Dock Yard at Boulogne. 

The Quay at Boulogne. 

Grand Rue, Boulogne. 

Views of the Hills round Boulogne. 

The Downs at Boulogne. 

Fagade of Westminster Abbey. 

Guildhall. 

Marble Arch. 

The Wellington Arch. 

Fagade of St. Pauls, London. 

View of the Serpentine. 

The Panopticon. 

Charing Cross. 

The Houses of Parliament from Westmin- 
ster Bridge. 

Suspension Bridge, and the Houses of 
Parliament 

The Queen’s Entrance to the Houses of 
Parliament. 

A portion of the Houses of Parliament, 

The Houses of Parliament from the Thames. 
Lambeth Palace. 

Saint Clement’s Church. 

The Horse Guards. 

Saint James’s Park. 

Statue of George IV., and Nelson’s Column. 
St. Pauls, from Southwark Bridge (very 
good). 

Tower of London (very good). 

Bas relief at Somerset House. 
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T^mp e ,e 0 B° r har,es T " at *■“*« Square. 

Inturioruf the Tower of London 

Fore p le * of , West rainster Abbey. 

InZ Of w Somerset House. 7 
vSfn (? f ,>^ estm " lster Abbey. 

i|ton College (very good). 

Extenor of Windsor Castle. 

ThrRo°n„d e u- CUles at Windsor Castle. 
Fwafe o? W-T r ^ Windsor Castle. 
?e^C^. rCaSt ' e the Terrace 

G o23e. VleW 0f the Court Yard at Windsor 

St George's Tower, Windsor Castle 
8ide View of Windsor Church. 

Facade of Windsor Church. 

General View of Windsor. 

Greenwich Park. 

Observatory at Greenwich (very good) 

Vtaw ofTe S. 0 """** HospTtal (g^d). 
PoZ.rtf Tlla “f at Richmond. W ’ 
Fn?r«L C f ta K‘ ! at Twickenham. 

Cedar of l il Ham Pifn Court Palace, 
cedar of Libanus at Richmond. 

Richmond Hill. 

vS‘s^M 1Water at Gampton Court. 

Vessels at low water at Boulogne 
General View of Boulogne. g 

ISSrVSfS^ at Boulogne. 

View of St. Rambert, near Lyons. 

General view ofl’llle Barbe. 

Chateau of l’llle Barbe. 

The Centre of l’llle Barbe. 

Perspective of the Saone at Lyons. 

The Reserve at Marseilles. 

View of Avignon. 

'seilles. ^° tre Dame de la Garde at Mar 
Port of Toulon. 

JHie New Port at Marseilles. 

General view of Nice. 

View of the Port at Nice. 

V?ewtf°/b‘ h D Piedmont, 

vmwof the p 0 at Turin. 

^no 1 ^% t 0 T D °^° :2: 

Port of Genoa, No 4 
Ditto No. 5. 


Ditto No* 6.’ 

View of the Pier at Genoa. 

General View of Genoa. 

SSRS Church at Genoa - 

Cera Palace at Genoa. 

S52 frZ l‘ he »° 8 P itaI at Genoa. 

the Church of 

Panorama of Milan, No. 1. 

Panorama of Milan, No. 2. 


Palace of Justice at Milan. 

G^ofthp t? - f the Dome of Milan. 

Gate of the r Jicinese at Milan. 

FaAdTn? ff he n H0Spital at Milan * 

^ a^ade of the Dome at Milan. 

Roman Gate at Milan. 

Statue of Eve on the Dome at Milan No i 
A Part of the Dome at Milan. ' N °* L 

General View of Como, No 2 
General View of Como, No. 3 
General View of Como, No. 4 
View of Como taken from tho Pmm , 

STfSRSS c ~ 

Fapade of Como Cathedral. 

Perspective °f the Facade of the Dome of 

nm^“i br0ise Chllrch at Milan. 

Old Palace at Brescia. 

The Church of St. Andre-a-Brescia 
Panorama of Brescia, No. 1 
Panorama of Brescia, No ° 

Panorama of Brescia, No! 3* 

Hills about Brescia. 

Vault oi the Monastery of Pavia ** 

Panorama^of lidua, e No° ° f Pavia * 

Panorama of Padua, No. 2 
Panorama of Padua, No. 3' 

Church of St. Justine at Padua 

La Loggia at Padua. 

Side ^ep^f 

^ r Stpad f ua S ° 0thSidaof ‘beP alaceof 

Pomb of Antenor at Padua. 

^fSi.hsetVenie^Verybeau- 

Frotf vfeZftheaUnl^ 2 - 

(beautiful). htircase at Venice 

b^SSS: 8tato “‘ a ‘ Yehiee 
Perspective of the Zecca at veil- 
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Perspective of St.Mark.and the Ducal Palace. 

Perapecti v^onhe'church of^alute atVeu^ce^ 

Genewl Vtew of the Ducal Mace at Venrce 
Vie'w of Venice taken from Canomia Bridge. 
V^ofveniSttm from the Bridge of 
Front View'of the Church of the Salute, 

RuTns 1 of the Palace of Lucreria Borgia, 
Venice (very fine). . 

Palace Papadapoli, Venice. 

The Arsenal Canal at Venice. 

Perspective of the Ducal Palace, Venice. 
Entrance to the Church of St. John and St. 

Garden If X' Ducal Palace, Venice (very 
^nice 

PerfpTclw’e of Courtyard of the Ducal Palace 
at Venice. _ . 

View of the Razzitta at Venice. 

Angle of the Ducal Palace, Venice (very fine). 
General View of Venice, No. 1. 

Ditto No. 2. 

Ditto No. S. 

Ditto No- 4. 

Ditto No. 5. 

Ditto No. b. 

View taken from the fisheries at Venice. 
View of the Loggia at Venice(very goo ). 
Entrance to the Arsenal at Venice. 

Entrance to the Church of the Civil. 

Hospital at Venice. . 

Ent/ance to' the Church ofSLMark, Venice. 
View of St. George’s Isle at Venice. 

Palace Comaro Spinelli, Venice. . 

Palace Vendramin, belonging to the Duches 
de Berri, at Venice. 

Palace Grimani, Venice. 

Palace Barbaro, Venice. 

SSr M df n the Amphitheatre at Verona. 
Exterior of the Amphitheatre at Verona. 
Tomb of Scaligeri, Verona. 

Place St. Pierre, Mantua. 

Statue of Ferdinand I., Florence. 

Dome of Florence. _ _ 

Fountain of the Pitti Palace, Florence. 
Panorama of Florence, No. 1. 

Ditto No. 2. 

Ditto No. 3. 

Ditto No. 4. 

Ditto No. 5. 

Ditto No. 6. 

Ditto No. 7. 

rrirp Dane of the Sabines, Florence. 

Se ffiter * of the Church of the Annnn- 

ciation at Florence. unholi 

View of Florence, taken from the Boboli 

Gardens. 


Group of Hercules killing the Centaur 
GeneXview of the Square of the Grar.d 

Perspective the* Iuterior of the Loge at 

Perspective of the Fabrique des Offices, 
Florence. 

NepmIel"afnIX Garden Boboii at 

vXofPitti Palace at Florence (very good). 
Equestrian Statue of Come E-Florence. 
Portion of the Loge at Florence. 

Perspective of the Loge at Florence. 

Statue of Perseus at Florence. 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa (beautiful). 

The Baptistery of Pisa, No. 1. 

The Baptistery of Pisa, No. 2. 

Pisa Cathedral (very fine). 

Interior of Campo fcanto, Pisa, No. L 
Ditto No. 

Ditto No. 3. 

Ditto No. 4. 

Abside of Pisa Cathedral. 

Cathedral of Lucques. 

Castle and Bridge St. Angelo, at Rome. 
Temple of Vesta, Rome. 

Fountain of Trevi at Rome. 

Fountain de la Place St. Pierre, Rome. 

Monte Cavallo at Rome. 

a 

Ruins of the Temple of Venus, Rome. 

Facade of the Capitol, Rome. 

View of the Tiber, taken from the Port oi 
the Rissa Grande, Rome. 

View of the Bridge Rocco, Rome. 

View of the Tiber, taken from the Bank oi 

otl^quotatte PTace'du Peuple Rome 
Church of St. John de Lateran, at Rome. 
Temple of Antonius and Faustina, Rome. 
Fountain de la Place Navona, Rome. 

Dridire St Angelo, at Rome (very goo )• 
ChufcV Ind^LlisqueofSt. Pierr, sat Borne 
View of Rome taken from the top of th< 

Ob" e in 0t th h e e pffie°d« Peuple and th, 

Fountain of Aqua Felice, R°^ e - 
Church of St. Maria Mag^ore Rorne^ 
Facade of the Church of St. Pierre, uom 
Arch of Titus. No. 1 (very good). 

Arch of Titus. No. 2(very go^). 

Arch of Constantine. No. 1 (>ery goou;. 
IS of Constantine. No. 2 (very good). 
Temnle of Peace, Rome (very good). 
Arclfof Septimus Severus, Rome (very good 
Arch and Aqueduct of Constantine. 
Fountain of Monte Pincio, Rome. 
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Ruins of the Temple of Peace, Romo. 
Column of Phocas, Rome. 

Ruins of Temple of J upiter, Rome (very fine). 
Forum of Trajan, Rome. 

Ruins of the Temple of Concord, Rome 
(very fine). 

Ruins of the Graccostase, Rome. 

General View of the Roman Town. 

Place du Peuplc, Rome. 

General View of the Coliseum, Rome. 
Interior of the Coliseum, No. 1. 

Interior of the Coliseum, No. 2. 

Interior of the Coliseum, No. 3. 

Interior of the Coliseum, No. 4. 


Panorama of Rome, No. 1. 

Panorama of Rome, No. 2. 

Panorama of Rome, No. 3. 

Panorama of Rome, No. 4. 

Panorama of Rome, No. 5. 

Panorama of Rome, No. 6. 

Panorama of Rome, No. 7. 

Panorama of Rome, No. 8. 

Panorama of Rome, No. 9. 

Panorama of Rome, No. 10. 

Port Ripetta, Rome. 

Perspective of St. Mark’s Church, Venice 
(Very beautiful). 


SWITZERLAND, the PYRENEES, &e., 

7s. 6d. each. 

These are executed by the same artist as the preceding, and are of the most 
beautiful and sublime character. 


General View of Friburg. 

View of the Bridge at Basle. 

Equestrian Statue of Rodolph D’Erlach at 
Berne. 

Grand Arch of the Bridge at Berne. 
Panorama of Berne taken beneath the Quay 
of the Aar. 

Perspective of the Aar at Berne. 

Side View of the Terrace at Berne. 

View of the Church and Terrace at Berne. 
Country View of Berne, taken from the Roof 
of the Church (good). 

Hotel de Ville at Berne. 

View of the Lake at Thun. 

A Cottage and the Church at Thun (very 
good). ' 

Peninsula of the Chateau of Rougemont, on 
the Lake of Thun. 

A Landscape on the Lake of Thun. 

View of Interlaken and the Jungfrau (good). 
The Mills of Interlaken. 

A Street in Interlaken. 

View of Unterseen taken from the Goldei. 
Torrent of Miihlilach, and the Church of 
Brienz. 

A Cottage and the Lake of Brienz. 

A Street in Brienz. 

The Alp of Brienz. 

Th® Lake of Brienz. 

A Street in Meiringen. 

Fountain at Meiringen. 

Upper Fall of the Reichenbach (very grand). 
General View of Meiringen. 

The Hills of Breiteumatt, seen from Mei- 
ringen. 

A Cottage at Meiringen. 

Landscape in the Obscure Glen near Mei- 
ringen. 


Fall of the Staubbach at Lauterbrunnen (very 
beautiful). 

Cottages at Lauterbrunnen. 

Falls of the Handeck (very good). 

The Inn at Handeck. 

View of the Aar, in front of the Falls of 
Handeck. 

View of the Bridge at Handeck (very good). 
Torrent of the Smooth Rock near Handeck. 
View of the Bridge Bcegelein (very fine). 
Pass of Bcegelein near Handeck. 

Cottages of Rosenlaui. 

The Saw Mills of Rosenlaui (very good). 

The Rocks and Foot Path at Rosenlaui. 

The Grand Glacier of Rosenlaui (very grand). 
The Lesser Glacier of Rosenlaui (most beau- 
tiful). 

View of Walhom near Rosenlaui. 

Landscape taken on Wengernalp. 

View of the Eiger taken from the Wen- 
gernalp. 

View of the Jungfrau taken from the Wen- 
gernalp (very good). 

Grand Glacier of Grindelwald. 

Lesser Glacier of Grindelwald. 

View of the Almhouses at Grimsel. 

Avalanche of Stones near Grimsel. 

View taken on the Glacier of the Aar (very 
good). 

Grand Glacier of the Rhone (very beautiful). 
General View of the Glacier by the Rhone 
(very beautiful). 

View of Oberlcgesten, Valley of the Rhone. 
Valley of Viesch. 

The Glaciers and Cottages of Viesch. 

Village of Viesch. 

The Church of Viesch. 

View of Brieg, and the Simplon (very good). 
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The Illustrated ^hakspeare embodies tbe Portraits of the Author's multi- 
plicity and diversity of characters and scenery — traces the unbounded imagination 
rru p genius, and “gives these airy nothings a habitation and a narne. ,, 

lhe writings of Shakspeare present inexhaustible sources for illustration and 
t e richest materials for literary adornment ; and the execution of designs for 
this purpose was confided to one who was imbued with a zeal and a love 
tor the undertaking, without which, in all high endeavours, there can be no 
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Chateau of Brieg. 

General View of Brieg. 

Bridge of the Massa (very good). _ 

The Edge of the Declivity of the Glacier of 

Aletsch (very beautiful). 

Village of Kemen, near the Glacier of 
Aletsch. „ 

The Church of Viege, after the Earthquake. 
Panorama of Sion (beautiful). 

Ruins of the Chapel and Chateau of Sion. 
View of the Valley of the Rhone at Sion. 
Chapel of All Saints at Sion. 

Mountain of the “ Seminaire at Sion. 

Vane of the Church of Lausanne 
Panorama of Lausanne (beautiful). 

The Alarm Tower of Fribourg. 

The Pass of the Sarine. 

Chapel of Notre Dame de Bon Secours at 
Fribourg. 

A Fountain at Fribourg. 

Suspension Bridge at B ribourg. 

Panorama of Fribourg, No. 1. 

Panorama of Fribourg, No. 2. 

Panorama of Fribourg, No. 3. 

The Banks of the Sarine at Fribourg. 

The Linden Tree of Morat, and the Hotel 
de Ville of Fribourg. 

View of the Valley of the Sarine. 

A Cottage at Clarens, Lake of Geneva. 

Statue of Jean Jacques Rousseau, at Geneva. 

JUST OUT. 

Mont Blanc and the Valley of Chamouni. 
Cascade of Grezi, near Aix, Savoy. 

The Stream of Grezi at Aix-les-Bains, Savoy. 
Chapel of Hanteeombe. 


Castle of Bordeaux and Lake of Bourget, at 
A.ix* 

The Needle of Tricot, Valley of Mont Joie. 
Mount Joli. 

Mont Blanc, seen from Sales. 

Panorama of Mont Blanc, taken from the 
Needles of Varens (Three Plates). 
Sallenches and the Needles of Varens. 
Church of St. Gervais-les-Bains. 

Village and Glacier of Bionnassay. 

Bridge of Nant-Bourant, at the foot of 
Monnt Joli. 

Cascade of the Baths of St. Gervais. 

The Grands Mulets and Mont Blanc. 
Aiguilles of the Glacier of Bossons 
View of the Mer de Glace, taken from 
Fleyere. 

Aiguilles of the Glacier of Talefre. _ 
Cascade of the Arve in the Mount Tines 
(Valley of Chamouni). 

Moraine and Glacier des Bois. 

Gorge of the Tete Noire. 

Mont Blanc, seen from Brevent. 

Cave at the source of the Arveiron. 

Fall of the Dard. 

The Grand Pyramids at the Glacier oi 
Bossons. 

Cave in the Glacier of Tacconay. 

View of the Rock and Hut of the Grands 
Mulets. 

Bathing-houses of Loueche. 

Summit of the Glacier of Rosenlaui. 

Mount Cervin, Valley of Tennatt. 

Bridge over the Visp. 

Valley of Termatt. 

Waterfall of Rosenlaui. 


A Series of 50 Views taken in the South of France during 
the Inundations, on Glass 7s. 6d. ; Paper, Is. 6d. 


THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY avail themselves of this 
opportunity to submit the following series of Selections, which comprise every- 
thing that can be desired by those desirious of possessing a collection of these 
exquisite works of Art. 

FIRST SELECTION. 

X beautifully-flniahe*! a^bmnerwvnd 

rtews from M«a, Milan, Venice, Pisa, Florence, the Rhine, Switzer- 
collodion binocular viewb, trom , , Par is Exhibition and Crystal 

20 Guineas. 


ed. 


. . . SECOND SELECTION. 

With Ln” egaTt^^ 

. , THIRD SELECTION. 

TSSS! i0nfr ° m a ^ ov e, with mahogany Stereoscope and box, without stand, 

“ "~TUgS£‘£ES‘£sr •' — - 

Selections, with Instrument, for 21s. can be made if desired. 

Description and Prices of Sir David Brewster’s Lenticular 
Stereoscopes. 

2*~~P^ n M d v Tin Ster ! oscope ’ open at 8ide »> f ront and bottom 

2. 1 lam Mahogany do. o p en in front and at bottom with box pw 

Ditto, with brass eye-pieces, and superior lenses .. ° Y pieces > from 

3. Polished do. do. with small door in front, open at* bottom Tv " 

adjusting mounts pen ar bottom > and brass 

' _B0 ' brass mounts ^ Wo ^> ~ at"iottom, 

fr°;. do. do. sides curved 

6;-Pol,shed Mahogany Stereoscope, with horisontaliy iking iye p£ ces - “• £ 

^.-Beautifully Polished Mahogany do., brass shifting + - do 

reflecting flap at bottom and small ivory spring**) re^ai.UheTlM^^ P1CCeS ’ 

-S 

11— Do’ t°’ beautifully curved .*** 

’ polished ebony, dvory patmifscrew, &cl .T™ ..? PPli “ Ce8 ' * 

12. Beautifully inlaid Papier Mache (a magnificent Wedding present! 


8. d. 

2 C, 

3 6 
5 6 

7 6 

10 6 
11 6 

12 6 
15 0 

21 0 

26 0 
38 0 

50 0 
42 0 
7 6 


21 0 


r™ Parens, ** /w r. 


BOXES. 

Plain Mahogany box to hold Stereoscopic slides ... 

am Mahogany box to hold Stereoscope and slides 
1 inely Polished Rosewood do. do. lined* 


8. d. 
5 0 
10 6 
31 6 


be detached at any time it is required separately. ^ 

Shippers and the Trade supplied* 

OPERATORS IN COLLODION 

STEREOSCOPIC PORTRAITS from 10s. to 31s. 6d 

Single Portraits of all sizes and beautifully Coloured. 
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S « A u SPEARE embodies the Portraits of the Authors multi- 
of his miJhWedL a C nd r ‘< CterS ^ 8Ce, . iei T~ tra ^ the unbounded imagination 
The wrTtinvs nf ^ T g ’ V6S thes ? au T nothings a habitation and a name.” 
he r cL matorL lf 7 e T> mexhaustible Purees for illustration and 

th 18 nnrnosJ waTt Jd d ndor l nment ’ * ad the execution of designs for 
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the undertaking, without which, in all high endeavours, there can be no 
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STEREOSCOPIC CAMERAS 

IN GREAT VARIETY. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS. 

A Complete Set of Apparatus, 

For taking Portraits or Views Stereoscopically, 

Price, £5 5s. 

The above Set is of the most perfect character, and supplies the Photo- 
graphic Tourist with all the requisite Materials. 

A Complete Set of Stereoscopic Apparatus, with 
View and Portrait Lens, 

Price, £10 10s. 

The Apparatus. &c., of this Set is of a more finished character than the 
above and the Camera clamped with brass, packed in strong cabe, and 
admirably adapted for export to India, or other warm climates. 

Photographic Camera, 

- 

packed in box, with lock and key. 

Price, £5 5s. 

Next Size Larger, taking Portraits 6i by 4J. 

Price, £10 10s. 

The Lenses of the above Sets of Apparatus are warranted, and for sharpness 
and accuracy in their performance, are unsurpassed. 

For Pr ices see next Page . 

" s. d. 

Nitrate of Silver * q lb * 

Iodized Collodion ® ° p61 ^ 

Plain do. 0 tier oz 

Iodizing Solution ••• p * 

For detailed List of Apparatus and Chemicals see Photographic Catalogue . 


ed. 


LENSES (Warranted). 

Th e London Stereoscopic Co.’s Double Achromatic, with Rack and 

1 inion quarter size for pictures, 4£ by 3£ inches and under 
^ j Ftrait ^ ens > inches diameter, for pictures, 6^ by 4£ 

Whole size, ditto, ditto, 3£ inches diameter, for pictures 84 bv 64 
and under ’ J J * 

Second Quality Lenses kept in Stock, but not Recommended. 

SINGLE OR VIEW LENSES (Warranted). 
Quarter size, brass mounted, with Rack and Pinion 
Half size, do. do. 

Whole size, do. do. 

LEREBOUR’S PORTRAIT LENSES. 

Quarter size, brass mounted, with Rack and Pinion 
Half size, do. do. 

Whole size, do. do. 

LEREBOUR’S SINGLE OR VIEW LENSES. 
Quarter size, mounted in brass, but without Rack and Pinion 
Halt size, do. do. 

Whole size, do. do 


£ s. d. 
1 15 0 
3 12 0 
9 0 0 


CAMERAS 

For Collodion. 

Quarter size, with One Slide, Two Carriers, and Focussing Glass 
ilalr size, do. do. do. 

Whole size, do. do. do. 


SQUARE CAMERAS 

Tor Paper, Plate, and Glass, Varnished and Polished in Walnut 
QUa GTasT’ Slide8; Three triers, and One Focussing 

Half size, do ,i„ V* ' 

Whole size, do. & £ 

All the above sizes in Mahogany. 


Just published, price One Shilling 

T™ A B : C OF PHOTOGRAPHY. - The Collodion 

J_ Processes ; Photographic Pnnting ; Outdoor Photography ; Portraiture • 
Stereoscopic Photography ; Failures, and their Causes, &c. &c. 
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nl oitc nml l f Sl j[ AESPEAKE embodies the Portraits of the Author’s multi- 
plicity and diversity of characters and scenery— traces the unbounded imagination 

tL g f e «u S ’, and “ g ' Ves these air / nothings a habitation and a name.” 

'nU °p ^ a kspeare present inexhaustible sources for illustration and 
the richest materials for literary adornment; and the execution of designs for 
this purpose was confided to one who was imbued with a zeal and a love 
e un er a mg, without which, in all high endeavours, there can be no 
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THE IMPROVED COLOUR REFLECTING STEREOSCOPE. 



Stop screw, by which the instrument is set to any convenient height. 

Hinge joint, on which the instrument is moved to any required angle. 

Adjusting pulley to regulate colour and light. 

The Colour reflector from which tints, as of Moonlight, Sunrise, Midday, and Sunset 
can be reflected on transparent pictures. 

The eye pieces in which the optical arrangements are placed, and adjusted to var.ationa 
in focal distance, in the different conditions of sight. 


A. P. Shaw, Printer, 10, Bolt Court, Fleet r ' treeU 


Publications of the London Prin ting & Publishing Co.. Limited. 

KENNY MEADOWS’ 

ILLUSTRATE® SHAKSPKARE 

TO BE COMPLETED IN FORTY-TWO PARTS AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 

NOW PUBLISHING in fortnightly Parts at Is., and monthly Parts at 2s. ; beautifully printed 
on Imperial 8vo Each Part at Is. will contain 48 pages of Letterpress, One Steel, and, on 
an average, 25 Wood Engravings. The 2s. Parts will contain double the above quantity of 
.Letterpress and Engravings. 

Part-1 at Is. now ready, Part 2 at Is. and Part 1 at 2s. will be ready on the let December. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT EDITION 

OF 


THE COMPLETE 


'ff'orlis if llabpparp, 

ILLUSTRATED BY KENNY MEADOWS, 

is characterised by the following distinctive features : , 

including 1 k ^ C ° ntain the C0MPLETE WOKKS OF SHAKSPEAKE, 

ink 

and the Two Plays which are omitted in many editions viz., 

|)uidfs ink Citus ^nkoitmis; 


INTRODUCTIONS AND 
HIS GENIUS, 


ALSO, 

NOTES TO EACH PLAY, A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR, AN ESSAY ON 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE, 

AND A COPIOUS GLOSSARY. 


2. THE TEXT. 

This has been revised from the best authorities— Malone’s Variorum Edition 
being taken as the standard. No exertion nor labour has been spared in this 
department of the Work. Every authoritative Edition of “ Shakspeare,” 
from the first folio down to the most recent— the productions of con- 
temporary writers— and the works of Shakspeareian critics have been consulted, 
m order to render the Text as perfect as possible. 


3. THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

6 - ^ LLUST ^ ATE P Shakspeare embodies the Portraits of the Author’s multi- 
Pi-ty and diversity of characters and scenery — traces the unbounded imagination 
o is mighty genius, and “gives these airy nothings a habitation and a name.” 
lhe writings of Shakspeare present inexhaustible sources for illustration and 
the richest materials for literary adornment; and the execution of designs for 
this purpose was confided to one who was imbued with a zeal and a love 
for the undertaking, without which, in all high endeavours, there can be no 
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Publications of tne London Printing & Publishing Co., Limited. 


Lope of success. In the Gallery of Shakspeare Portraits and Shakspeare 
Scenes now presented to the public, Kenny Meadows has proved himself pos- 
sessed of such talent as to place him in the foremost rank of British artists. The 
striking truth and power of his several conceptions and embodiments can find 
no parallel but in the beauty of their execution. The comprehensiveness 
of his genius is shown by exhibiting in these compositions that he feels equally 
the high poetry and the low humour of the scene ; the level humanity and the 
daintily spiritual nature ; the elegant' and the grotesque ; — all that the wand of 
Shakspeare has, with a magic infinitely more wonderful in its reality than the 
imaginary power of Prospero, conjured up and endowed with immortality. The 
Engraving of these grand conceptions of this unrivalled artist is executed with 
great beauty and spirit, at a cost of not less than Ten Thousand Pounds, and 
comprise upwards of 


1,000 ORIGINAL SHAKSPEAREIAN ILLUSTRATIONS 



Thirty-five of which are engraved on Steel, and printed on tinted paper, 
Imperial 8vo size. 

4. INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, 8cc. 

Under this head will be comprised Introductions and Explanatory Notes to each 
Play, from the pens of Writers distinguished by their knowledge and by their 
reverence of the Author. In addition to this, the Work will be further enriched 
by a Memoir and Essay on the Genius of Shakspeare, written expressly by 
Barry Cornwall — an Historical Sketch of the Text of Shakspeare, and 
Criticisms on his Plays, by Richard Grant White, Esq., A.M. — and a Copious 
Glossary. While presenting aids to the study of Shakspeare, the Editors 
have carefully avoided overloading the pages of the Author with foot-notes, 
glossarial or otherwise, as they felt that a constant reference to these distracts 
the attention of the reader from the text, while they present an unseemly 
appearance to the eye. All the Notes to this Edition are arranged to come in 
at the end of the Play to which they refer. 

In conclusion, it is confidently anticipated that this Edition of the World’s 
great Poet, embracing as it does everything that can enhance its value in a 
literary and artistic point of view, — edited with the greatest care, and containing 
ably written Critical and Historical Dissertations, which tend to throw a light on 
the* writings of the immortal Author, by the foremost men of the day, cannot 
fail to take a high position in the literature of the country ; while the cheapness 
of price at which it is offered, will bring it within the reach of all classes: 
thus, for Completeness, Accuracy, Copiousness and Beauty of Illustration, 
General Elegance and Cheapness, Kenny Meadows’ Illustrated Shaks- 
peare stands unrivalled. 


The London Printing and Publishing Company (Limited), 26, Paternoster Row; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Publications of the London Printing & Publishing Co., Limited. 


NOW PUBLISHING, in monthly Parts at Is. and 2s. each, and quarterly Divisions, handsomely bound, at 7s. 6d , 
beautifully printed on Imperial 8vo, The 



FROM THE 


EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT T il¥! E. 

BT THOMAS WEIGHT, ESQ., M.A., P.S.A , &c., 

Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute of France ; Author of the “ History of Ireland,” the 
“ History of Scotland ,” the “ Universal Pronouncing Dictionary ,” $c., $c. 

ilLILMSTKATI® WQTO ©iAOTMFQJIlL ©[FsH ST1IL 

IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART. 3 

Each Is. Part will contain 48 pages of Letterpress and one Steel Engraving ; the. 2s. Part, 96 pages of Letterpress 
and two Steel Engravings. The work will be completed in 54 P a rts at Is. * 

NOW PUBLISHING, In fortnightly Parts at Is., and monthly Parts at 2s , 

NICHOLSON’S DICTIONARY 

OF THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 

ARCHITECTURE, 

BUILDING, CABPEISTRY, &c. 

dfiom tfje «EarIit£(t %csi to tlje present Ctnu ; 

WQTM ©ITAOlLg® 08TIIIRIIATII3, ©mAKSTOTOSg, PROgES, IT@. 
EDITED BY E. LOMAX, C.E., AND T. GUNYON, ARCH. & C.E. 

ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS OF 1,600 WORKING DRAWINGS, 

To a Large Scale, comprising Plans, Sections, and Elevations, showing the arrangements and details adopted in 
carrying out the various Branches of- Trade requisite for the Erection of Public and Private Edifices with 
Examples selected from the Works of the most Eminent Architects, Builders, and Engineers. ’ 

Each Part at 2s. will contain seven Engravings and 40 pages of Letterpress, beautifully printed on Demy 4to • the 
Is. Parts will contain one-half the above quantity of Engravings and Letterpress; and will be completed in Thirty 
Parts at 2s. * 

NOW PUBLISHING, in fortnightly Parts at Is., and monthly Parts at 2s., 

CHARLES KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF 

ANIMATED NATURE: 

&n& Companion for tfje Zoological <*5actsrtt0. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH FOUR THOUSAND WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 

Executed with Scientific Accuracy , of all the important Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Inseets, 

which fill the Earth. 

Each Part at Is. will contain 28 Imperial 4to pages, comprising about 130 Illustrations, beautifully Engraved on 
Wood, accompanied with descriptive Letterpress. The Parts at 2s. will contain about 260 Illustrations, with 
double the quantity of Letterpress. To be completed in Thirty Parts at Is. each, forming Two Magnificently 
Illustrated Volumes for 30s. 

POPULAR WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. ~ 


In Three Volumes, Foolscap 8vo, neatly bound in Cloth, price 2s. 6d. each Volume, 

HEARTS AND HOMES: 

©k, loeoaiL ©ogTOffsaeiro®^ 

BEING UNIFORM WITH, AND FORMING A CONTINUATION OF, 

THE ENGLISH WOM AN’S FAMILY LIBRARY. 

Vols. I. and II. are now ready, and Vol. III. will be ready on the 1st of December. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 




Publications of the London Printing & Publishing Co., Limited. 


PREMIUM PL4TE S— « RATII, 

Every Subscriber to either of the undermentioned Works, will, on its completion, be presented 

GRATIS — with any one of the following large and beautiful Engravings — 

“WE PRAISE THEE, 0 GOD!” 

AND THE COMPANION PLATE, 

“LORD, HAVE MERCY UPON US!” 

Painted bv Henry Barraud, and Engraved on Steel by W. T. Davey. Size, 18 inches by 22 inches 

THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS; 

From the Original Painting, by Daniello Ricciarelli. 

OUR SAVIOUR BEARING THE CROSS; 

From the Original Painting, by Raffaele D’Urbino. 

NOW PUBLISHING, in fortnightly Parts at Is, and monthly Parts at 2s., 

SCOTT’S COMMENTARY ON THE 

HOLY 

CONTAINING 

THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 

Slccortung to tfje ^tutfjon'scli Tiers ion : 

WITH INTRODUCTIONS TO EACH OF THE SACRED BOOKS, EXPLANATORY NOTES, PRACTICAL 
OBSERVATIONS, COPtOUS MARGINAL REFERENCES, INDEX, ETC. 

AMS) AM EMT3B@E)Tff<3 ! 3r©IB'2’ 

BY THE REV. HENEY STEBBING, D. D„ P. E. 8., 

Author of the “ History of the Church and Reformation,” &c. 

Beautifully Illustrated with first-class Steel Engravings, 

FROM HISTORICAL DESIGNS OF THE OLD MASTERS; A SERIES OF VIEWS OF THE PRINCIPAL PLACES 
MENTIONED IN SCRIPTURE, FROM DRAWINGS TAKEN ON THE SPOT; AND THREE MAPS. 


Each Part at Is. will contain 28 pages of Letterpress, and illustrated with one beautiful Steel Engraving; and the 
2s. Parts will contain 56 pages of Letterpress and two beautiful Steel Engravings : to be completed in 40 Parts 
at 2s., containing 80 Steel Engravings. 

Now Publishing, in fortnightly Parts at Is. and monthly Parts at 2s., beautifully printed on Imp. 8vo, 

HENRY’S COMMENTARY ON THE 

HOLY SCRIPTURES, 

Being an Exposition of the Old and New Testaments, 

BY THE REV. MATTHEW HENRY, V.D.M. 

WITH MEMOIRS OF HIS LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WRITINGS, 

BY SIR J. BICKERTON WILLIAMS, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

AND AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, 

BY THE REV. JOHN STOUGHTON, D. D. 


Beautifully Illustrated with first-class Steel Engravings, 

FROM HISTORICAL DESIGNS OF THE OLD MASTERS; A SERIES OF VIEWS OF THE PRINCIPAL PLACES 
MENTIONED IN SCRIPTURE, FROM DRAWINGS TAKEN ON THE SPOT; MAP8, ETC. 


Each 2s. Part will contain 100 pages of Letterpress, Imperial 8vo size, beautifully printed on fine paper, and two 
Steel Engravings, the Is. Parts will contain one-half the above quantity of Letterpress and Engravings: to be 
completed in 40 Parts at 2s. 


BIBLE: 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES , 

TWO-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS. 


BABIES’ 
CASHMERE 
CLOAKS, 
ONE GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BASKETS, ONE GUINEA. 

Valenciennes and Embroidered Frocks and Robes for Christening Presents ; the same less 
expensive, for the Nursery. Baby-Linen, in complete sets, of varied qualities. 

ALL THE BEAUTIFUL MATERIALS USED IN. THE BUSINESS, 
SOLD BY THE YARD. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

Everything necessary for the “ Trousseau,” as well as the inexpensive things required for the 
«• India Voyage. 0 White Dressing Gowns, One Guinea ; Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; Ladies* 
Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

This part of the Business under the management of Mrs. TAYLOR. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

CHAMOIS LEATHER, WITH BLACK FEET. 

RIDING TALMAS, li GUINEA. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s. ; School ditto, 25s. ; Young Gentlemen’s 
Shirts, 5s. 6d. Naval Cadets' Outfits complete. 

RIDING HABITS, 5| to 8 GUINEAS. 


BLACK MERINO HABITS FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS. 

Everything of the superior excellence for which the House has been celebrated for Thirty Years. 


BAB I ESV 
HOODS, 

HALF-A-GUINEA. 



53, BAKER STREET, 

NEAR MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 

W. G. TAYLOR, late HALLIDAY. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 

no. 13 Jg|. 

GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 

39, OXFORD STREET, 

(CORNER OF NEWMAN STREET.) 


LAMPES A MODERATEUR. 

From Six Shillings to Seven Guineas. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON 

Has collected from the different makers here and in France a variety that defies compet.l'on. As many imported 
from France are inferior in the works, WILLIAM S. BURTON selects at Paris from the bwt makers only, and he 
can guarantee each lamp he sells as perfect in all its parts. 

His stock comprises also an extensive assortment of 

SOLAR, CAMPHINE, PALMER’S, AND ALL OTHER LAMPS. 

PURE COLZA OIL, 4s. 8d. a gallon. PATENT CAMPHINE, 4s. a gallon. 

PALMER’S CANDLES, 9dJ. per lb. 


HOT AIR, GAS, VESTA, JOYCE’S STOVES. 

Stoves for the economical and safe heating of 

Halls., Shops, Warehouses, Passages, Basements, 

and the like, being at this season demanded, 

WILLIAM S. BURTON 

Invites attention to his unrivalled assortment, adapted, one or the other, to ev n ry conceivable requirement, at 
prices from 10s. each to 30 guineas. His variety of Register and other Stoves, Fenders, and Kitchen Ranges, is the 

largest in existence. 


I 


DISH COVERS AND HOT WATER DISHES 

In every material, in great variety, and of the newest and most recherchd patterns. 

The Dish Covers, 6s. 6d. the set of six ; Block Tin, l*2s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the set of six ; elegant modem patterns, 
34s. to 58s. Gd. the set; Britannia Metal, with or without Silver Plated Handles, 76s. 6d. to 110s. 6d. the set; 
Sheffield Plated, £10 to £16 10s. the set. 

BLOCK TIN nOT WATER DISHES, WITH WELLS FOR GRAVY, 12s. to 30s. 

Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s. ; Electro-plated on Nickel, full size, £11 11s. 


The late additions to these Extensive Premises (already by far the largest in Europe) are of such a character that the 

ENTIRE OF EIGHT HOUSES 

Is devoted to the display of the most Magnificent 

STOCK OF GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, 

(Including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Good*, Baths, Brushes, Turnery, Lamps, Gaseliers, Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Bedding, and Bed Hangings), so arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms, as to afford to parties furnishing 
facilities in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 


CRArBL'RY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITKPRIARS. 


